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LONDON, FRIDAY, DECEMBER 15, 1871. Price 8d. 
OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. NEW CAROL. 
em ~~ penal by Reval Charter, 1820. N EW AN D | M PORTANT WO RK T WITH HEART AN D VOICE, LET US 
ne Her e fate the: ™ ronage 0! REJOICE.” 
His Royal Hightees Ge Poteet WALES. MUSICAL STUDENTS. From the Village Legend, 


Her Royal Highness the Princess of WALES. 
His Royal Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE. 
_President—The Right Hon. the Earl of DUDLEY. 
frincipal—Sir W. STERNDALE BENNETT, Mus. D., D.C.L. 


WESTMORLAND SCHOLARSHIP. 

A Scholarship for Vocalists, called ‘‘The Westmorland 
Scholarship” (in memory of the late Karl of Westmorland, 
the founder of the Royal Academy of Music), has been esta- 
blished by subscription, and will be contended for annually in 
December. 

It is open for public competition to female candidates 
between the ages of eighteen and twenty-four years, and is not 
confined to pupils of the academy. 

The amount of scholarship is £10, which will be appro- 
priated towards the cost of a year’s instruction in the academy. 

The examination will take - at the academy on Tuesday, 
the 19th of December next, at ten o'clock. 

The certificate of birth must be produced previous to the 
candidates being allowed to compete for the scholarship. No 
application can be received after Dec. 18, 

: POTTER. EXHIBITION. 

The examination for the Potter Exhibition for male students 
of the Royal Academy of Music of two or more years’ standing 
will also take place on Tuesday, the 19th oi December, at 


twelve o'clock. 
PRIZE VIOLIN. 

The senpeitis for one of-the valuable Cremona violins 
(bequeathed to this institution by the late Charles Kelsall, Esq. ) 
for the best violin student who shall have heen a pupil of the 
Royal Academy of Music during the three terms immediately 
preceding Christmas, 1871, will also tab “ve on Tuesday, 
the 19th of December, at two o'clock. 

; MENDELSSOHN SCHOLARSHIP. 

A Scholarship to be called ‘‘A Mendelssohn Scholarship,” 
open to male and female candidates between the ages of 
fourteen and twenty-four, and not confined to pupils of the 
Academy, will be competed for on Wednesday, the 20th of 
December, at ten o'clock. 

The qualification for election shall be a decided talent for 
music exhibited in eoeapeeiien. or vocal performance. Prefer- 
ence shall be given to talent for composition. 

The amount of scholarship is £20. 

The certificate of birth must be produced. 

By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royal ACADEMY OF Muatc, 
4, Tenterden Street, Hanover-square. 
YCEUM THEATRE.—Sole Lessee and Mana- 

Ld ger, Mr. H. L. Barrmay.—On Saturday, Nov. 25th, 
SHE JEALOUS? Mr, Herbert Crellin. At 7.45, will be.pro- 
iuced & new Drama, in three acts, by Leopold Lewis, entitled 

THE BELLS, adapted from the ‘Polish Jew,” a dramatic 
sudy ye Erckmann-Chatrian. Messrs. Henry Irving, 

Frank J ll, F. W. Irish, Herbert Crellin; Mesdames C, Paunce- 
for, Fanny Heywood, and Ellen Mayne. With new and 

pages scenery by —_ P pecs Me , —_ and assist- 

ants, The music composed avd arranged by M. E. Singla, Chef 

(Orchestre of the Theatre Cluny, Paris, who is (by the kind 

permission of M. Larochelle) specially engaged for this piece, 

ind will conduct the orchestra. The whole produced under the 
immediate direction of Mr. H. L. Bateman. To conclude with 

PICK W ICK, in three acts. Messrs. George Belmore, Henry 

wing, Addison, F. Hall, Irish, Odell, Dyas, Branscombe, and 

H. Crellin; Mesdames M. Hill, Leigh, Ewell, Lafontaine, and 

Kate Manor.—Doors oj at -past six, commence at 

seven. Box-office open daily from ten till five. 


‘(HE GUITAR.—MDME. SIDNEY PRATTEN 








begs to inform her friends and Pupils that she has re- 
turned to Town, and resumed her teacghing.—38, Welbeck- 


siret, Cavendish-square, W, 





M ISS BERRY-GREENING requests that all 
4 communications relative to Concert engagements, Les- 
to her, care 


ions or Oratorios, for town or country, be ad: 
of Messrs: Chappell, 50, New Bond-street, London, W. 





CRAMERS’ EDUCATIONAL COURSE FOR 
THE PIANOFORTE. 


CRAMER’S CELEBRATED TUTOR, containing 

the Rudiments of Music, Rules on the Art of Fingering, 

Examples, Exercises, and Lessons in the Major and Minor 

Keys, with a Prelude to each Key. 

CRAMER’S SECOND BOOK, contains Easy Exer- 

cises, Preludes, &c., from Cramer, Bertini, Czerny, Logier, 

&c. ; Sacred and Operatic Airs &c. 

CRAMER’S THIRD BOOK, contains little Fantasias, 

Preluies and Exercises from Clementi, Cramer, Kalk- 

brenner, &c., with Lessons for left hand. 

CRAMER’S FOURTH BOOK contains ‘ Recrea- 

tions” in Fantasia form, selected from Secular and Sacred 

Works, with a few short Exercises with special objects. 

CRAMER’S FIFTH BOOK. Studies introductory 

to the Sixth Book. 

CRAMER’S SIXTH BOOK. Selections from 

the simpler Works of the Great Writers—Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven, and Mendelssohn. 

CRAMER’S Studies by 





SEVENTH BOOK. 
Cramer, Moscheles, Bertini, Czerny, and Nollet. 

CRAMER’S EIGHTH BOOK. Half-hours with 
Dusssk, Mendelssohn, Cramer, Steibelt, Sterndale Ben- 


nett, etc. 
CRAMER’S NINTH BOOK. Advanced Studies 
by Cramer, Hers, Bertini, &c. 
CRAMER’S TENTH BOOK. The Modern School 
—Thalberg, Chopin, Gounod, etc. 
CRAMER'S ELEVENTH BOOK, 


Sacred 
Music, Fugues, Marches, Chorales, etc. 
CRAMER’S TWELFTH BOOK. Celebrated 
Studies. 


Twelve Parts, 1s. each; or Two Volumes, bound, 6s. each. 
Single Parts by Post for 14 Stamps. 





CRAMERS’ EDUCATIONAL COURSE FOR 
THE VOICE. 


CRAMER’S VOCAL TUTOR, containing the 
Rudiments of Music, Instructions for the Cultivation of the 
Voice, with Exercises, Lessons, Solfeggi, Simple Songs in 
One and Two Parts. ot 
CRAMER'S SECOND BOOK, containing 
Exercises, Solfeggi, etc., Songs in Two and Three Parts, 
with Illustrations from the Works of Bennett, W. May- 
nard, Crescentini, Paer, and Pelegrini. 
CRAMER’S THIRD BOOK, contains Exercises, 
Solfeggi, etc., carefully selected from the Works of Ros- 
sini, Rubini, Schira, Garcia ; Part Songs, ete. 
CRAMER’S FOURTH BOOK, consists of Lessons 
on the Italian School of Singing, by Crivelli, Garcia, Ros- 
sini, Rubiai, Schira, and other Italian Masters; with Part- 
Songs by Macfarren and other Composers. ~ 
CRAMER’ FIFTH BOOK, contains Exer- 
cises and Solfeggi, by Rubini, Crivelll, &c.; Son 
and Ballads, by Gounod, Schubert, Sehira, Balfe, Wal- 
lace, Macfarren, and Hatton. 
CRAMER'S SIXTH BOOK, contains Duets, 
Trios, and Part oor by celebrated Composers. ‘ 
CRAMER’S SEVENTH BOOK, containing 
Observations on the Art of Singing by Manuel Garcia, 
Solfeggi from celebrated works, and Songs for Soprano, 
Mezzo-Soprano, Contralto, Tenor, Baritone, and Bass 





Voices. 
CRAMER’S EIGHTH BOOK, containing Obser- 
vations on the Art of Singing (continued) by Manuel 





Me WILFORD MORGAN may be engaged for 


A Oratorios and Concerts. Address, 18, Surrey-street 
Strand; W.C. : 





Cramer & Ge,, 201, Regent-street. 
Mer JOHN RHODES 


in Town on Saturdays: Pianoforte, Singing, and Harmony 
Address, Mr. Jonx Ruopxs, Caorpon, 5. 





A TREAT TO EVERYBODY. 
(J EYELIN'S TAPIOCA BOUILLON 


J A most delicious and nutritious Beef and Tapioca Soup, 


fi. a pint. 

GRANULATED TAPIOCA, 
for Puddings, Custards, or thickening Broths, &c. To be hac 
‘rough all wholesale and retail and chemists. 


wor Belgrave House, Argyle-square, King’s-cross, London 


0, 24/., 80/., B6/., 40/., dozen. 


Sherry, Port, Cham ’ / 
» 12/., yi 24/., 30/., 36/., 
54/., 60/., 


Claret, Burgundy, 


WE ‘JOS. RUMMEL informs his friends that 
42 his address is 68, Sr. AuGusTIng-noaD, CAMDEN-SQUARE, 


ves Lessons as usual 


grocers Sole 
Yenufacturers, GgrELn & Co., Wine and Foreign Produce Mer- 


Garcia, Solf from the celebrated works of Crescentini 
Pacer, and Pelegrivni, and Duets for Soprano and 
Tenor, Mezzo-Soprano and Baritone Voices, by W. V. 
Wallace and aINTH oo 
CRAMER’S NINTH BOOK, containing Obser- 
vations on the Art of Singing (concluded) by Manuel 
Garcia. Grand Selection: Soug by Beethoven, Duet by 
Macfarren, and a Trio by Wallace. 
CRAMER’S TENTH BOOK, containing Advanced 
Solfeggi from the celebrated works of Crescentivi, Paer, 
and Pelegrini ; and a Selection from the works of Sir 


Henry Bishop. f o34 
CRAMER'S ELEVENTH BOOK, containing 
celebrated Trios from popular English Operas, — 
‘| CRAMER'S TWELFTH BOOK, containing Songs 
by Modern Composers—Gounod, Balfe, Sullivan, David, 
Arditi, Levey. 


1] Twelve Parts, 18. each ; or Two Volumes, bound, 6s. each. 
Single Parts by Post for 14 Stamps. 





LONDON: 
HUTCHINGS AND ROMER, 








“LITTLE CHRISTMAS.” 
Translated and Adapted, 

W. CHALMERS MASTERS. 
Solo and Chorus. Price 1s, 


Lampornx Cock & Co., 68, New Bond-street ; and 
Cramer, Woon & Co. 


“LITTLE CHRISTMAS.” 
A French Village Legend (in seven numbers), 
With Music for FEMALE VOICES, 
Transcribed and adapted for Drawing-room Performance 
By W. CHALMERS MASTERS. 
Octavo, Three Shillings, nett, 


Lamporn Cock & Co., 63, New Bond-street; and 
Caaman, Woon & Co. 


By 





NEW sONG 
By J. L. HATTON, 
“KISS ME UNDER THE MISSLETOE.” 


The Words by 
A VILLAGE ROBIN, 
Dedicated to the Maids and Swains of Merrie England. 
Lampoan Cock & Co., 68, Now Bond-street; and 
Craman, Woon & Co, 








NEW SONGS 
By MILES BENNETT, 
“WHILE I BREATHE, I HOPE” 
(DUM SPIRO, SPERO). 
Price 3s. 
Compass (rom C fj to E {j (ten notes). 
«The Melody is pleasingly varied and expressive, the accom- 
paniment effectively sust Ling the voice throughout.” —Chelten- 
ham Looker On, 
Also, this Day, 

“THE KING OF MY HEART I8 
COMING.” 


Song for Mezzo-soprano or Contralto. 
Price 8s. 
Either Song sent post free for 18 stamps. 
London: Cramer, Woon & Co,; and Lamnorn Cock & Co, 





OD SAVE THE QUEEN. Arranged for the 
FT Pianoforte by Gro. F. Wrst. 35, The Song for one and 


four voices, arranged by S. Ngisox, 2s. 6d. ch free by 
post at half-price, 
OD BLESS THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


Composed by Brixuezy Ricnanps. The song, 85. ; ditto 
piano, solo, and duet, 4s. cach; ditto, four meu's voices, ad. ; 
ditto, for soprano, alto, tenor, and basa, 2d, 


N USIC FOR PRESENTS.— THE HOLY 

FAMILY : Sacred Melodies, Arranged by W. H. 
Cautcott for the Pianoforte. Solos, complete in 12 books, 
5s. each; duets, 6s. each ; ad. lib. accompaniments for flute, 
violin, and violoncello, 1s, each. Kach buok tree at half- 
price, in stamps. 


Hy LOVELY ARE THE MESSENGERS. 
¥rom Mendelssohn's “St, Panl.” Transeribed for the 
pianoforte by Gro. F. Wast. 38., free by post at half-price. 


oe WONDERLAND QUADRILLE. By C. 
Marriott. Most tastefully illustrated. Price 4s. ; post 
free for 24 stamps. “ One of most lively, tuneful Quad- 
rilles that has appeared for many a day.” 
London: Rorgrr Cocks & Co., New Burlington-street, 
Just Published. Price Four Shillings Post Free for 
Twenty-five Stamps. 
A MARCIA NUZIALE, 
4 by JOHN RHODES. 
London: Swirt & Co., King-street, Regent-street, W. 


Cc omposed 


R. STOLBERG'S YVOICK LO BRNGR 

orating and enriching the vo.se, rem gz 
<aieens ries oeaek, has swaintained its high character for a 
uarter of a century, and the flattering testim: received 
rom Grisi, Persiani, Lablache, and many of , 2 Gorey and 


Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues. 
invaluable 
Public Speaker should be without this io the United 














ld East India Madeira, 
These 


80/. ’ 
genvine 





, 





2 STREET, W. 


be obtained of all Wholesale and 
Kingdom} 
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NEW MUSIC, 
\ TEFP NOT, GRIEVE NOT. By Brurnoven. 
The words of this song are admirably adapted to the 

meélody by Mr. Frank Mont. 3 
G OOD NIGHT, SWEET MOTHER. 
NW Tho poetry by Atearn I'exxyson, the music by N. 


Diononato, Sung by Mdme., Florence Lancia. Two Editions, 
DPand F, Price 4s 


MPHISTLEDOWN, | New Song by VIRGINIA 

GABRIEL. Ine‘ Thistledown’ we havea very pretty 
setting of some very pretty words—both as buoyant and delicate 
as the thing which has suggested them.”—Globe, Dec. 2nd. 4s. 


{ ES DEUX ROSES. Romance. By VIRGINIA 
4 GABRIEL, “Is in every respect a thoughtful and ex- 
cellent song. ‘The accompaniment is free, graceful, and fitting,” 
—Morniag Post, Dec. 11th. Price 4s. 


] EVEY'S Popular Song ESMERALDA. 

4 ESMERALDA, Sung by Mame. Bodda Pyne. 
ESMERALDA, Sung by Mdine. Rudersdortt. 
KSMERALDA, Sang by Malle. LieWhart, 
ESMERALDA, Sang by Miss Furtado 


MPVUE KING and the BEGGAR MAID. By W. 
(. LEVEY, This excellent Song, inthe old English style, 
sung everywhere with great success. 4s. 


YH RISTMAS REVELS GALOP. By E. 
J SAUERBREY, “ Very gay, tuneful, and well written is 
this galop; which, intended for the drawing-room, would serve 
equally well for the ball-room.—Queen, Dec. 9th. Price 3s. 
i ie - ESCORT GALOP. By CHARLES GOD- 
FREY. ‘ This is a dancing galop, if ever there was one, 
it is #o exceedingly marked, and so suggestive of movement ; 
also very eaay to play.""—Queen, Dec, 9th. Price 4s. 
TEW VATSE. REBECCA. By W. C. LEVEY. 
Performed every evening at Drury Lane Theatre. These 
beautiful Waltzes are illustrated with the Tournament Scene 
4s. 


Song. 


4s. 


MHHE CROQUET SCHOTTISCHE. 
RIOTT. The most popular Schottische of the day. 
Band parts may be had for Septett or Orchestra. 


Durr & Srewant, 147, Oxford-street. 


sy MAR- 


3s. 


CHURCH CONGRESS HYMN. 
7 LORD BISHOP of LINCOLN’S HYMN 
for UNITY. ‘Father of all from land and sea.” 
Written at request. Set to Music in two ways. No.1. Plain 
Congregational Tune, No. 2. For Priest or Precentoras a 
Solo, with Response for Choir and Congregation. By HENRY 
JOUN GAUNTLETT Price 4d., each setting —London: 
Lonsdale, 26, Old Bond street, W.; The Ohurch Music Presa, 
24, Notting-hill-terrace, W. 


| R. GAUNTLETT’S NICENE CREED in B 

flat. Sung at the Church Congress at Nottingham. For 
Four Voices and Organ. Price 4d. ‘The finest effect was 
produced by the singing of the Nicene Creed” —Times, Oct. 14, 
1871.—London: The Church Music Press, 24, Notting-hill- 


terrace, W. 
I R. GAUNTLETTI’S NEW CAROLS. 

and joyous, in forms for marching and dancing. ‘‘ Young 
and Old must raise the lay.” Hark! what mean these thrilling 
voices.” ‘Sung at the Church Congress, Nottingham.) ‘‘O 
come all ye faithful.” Eight pages, toned paper, price 6d. post 


free. The Church Masic Press, 24, Notting-hill-terrace, 
T R. GAUNTLETT’S CHRISTMAS PART- 
SONG, ‘A Virgin shall conceive’ (solo). ‘Deo in 
Excelsis gloria” (chorus). ‘‘A Virgin hath conceived.” 
‘Christus natus hodie.” ‘ The Angel-quire hath gone” (solo). 
** Alleluia.” 
CHRISTMAS CAROL—ANTHEM. 


Angels” (solo). “ Let us go” (chorus). “ And they came with 
haste ” (solo). ** Alleluia” (chorus). Together, price 6d., post 


free.—The Church Music Press, 24, Notting-hill-terrace, W. 
| R. GAUNTLETT’S CAROL for 1871. ‘ There's 
joy in the Kast, and joy in the West.” Words by the 


Rey, Philip Hale, M.A. ‘Toned paper, price 8d., post-free. 
The Church Music Press, 24, Notting-hill-terrace, W. 


CHRISTMAS.—JOY! JOY! JOY! 
Merry 


CHRISTMAS.—-SING! SING! SING! 


“Now when the 


CITRISTMAS.—DANCE! DANCE! DANCE! 


LONDON FIRM can permanently employ 
, Two additions! Pianoforte TUNERS. None but first- 
clase and experienced men need apply. Address by letter, 
A. B., 55, King-street, Regent-street, W. 


BRIGHTON. 


CRAMER & CO-S 


PIANOFORTE & HARMONIUM WAREROOMS, 
64, WEST STREET. 


A large Stock of First-class Instru- 
ments, by all the Best Makers, for Sale or Hire. 


Pianofortes of every description on 
their Three Years’ System. 


Pianofortes and Harmoniums let out 
on Hire from One Month. 


Repairs and Contracts for Tunings 
undertaken. 


JRAMER & 00.'8 BRIGHTON BRANCH 
64, WEST STREET. 


RECENT WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


J. T. HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE. 
WORKS OF THE LATH DR. NEALE 
(EAST -GRINSTED). 


“THE SONG of SONGS:” A Choice Volume of 
Sermons, 68.; by post, 6s. 4d. 

ORIGINAL SEQUENCES, HYMNS, and other 
Ecclesiastical Verses, 2s. 6d. ; by post, 2s. 9d. 

STABAT MATER SPECIOSA: Full of Beauty 
stood the Mother, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 2d. 

HYMNS APPROPRIATE to the SICK ROOM. 
On Toned Paper, 2s.; by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap editions, 
cloth, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 1d. ; sewed, 6d. ; by post, 7d. 

THE RHYTHM of ST. BERNARD of MORLAIX, 
on the HEAVENLY COUNTRY. On Toned Paper, 23.; 
by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap edition, 8d,; by post, 9d, 

HYMNS, chiefly Mediwval, on the JOYS and 
GLORIES of PARADISE, 1s, 6d; by post, 1s, 7d. 

THE HYMNS of the EASTERN CHURCH. 
2s. 6d ; by post, 28. 7d. 

NOTES, ECCLESIOLOGICAL and PICTU- 
RESQUE, on Dalmatia, Croatia, [atria, and Styria; with a 
Visit to Montenegro, 68. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 

TEXT EMBLEMS: a series of Twelve beautiful 
Designs, by Dalziel, illustrating as many passages of Holy 
Scripture. 2s. ; by post, 2s. 1d. 

THE PRIMITIVE LITURGIES (in Greek) of 8. 
MARK, 8S. CLEMENT, S. JAMES, 8. CHRYSOSTOM, 
rae BASIL New and Second Edition. 6s.; by post, 


THE TRANSLATIONS of the PRIMITIVE 
LITURGIES of 8. MARK, 8S. CLEMENT, 8. CHRY- 
SOSTOM, 8. JAMES, and 8. BASIL. 4s. ; by post, 4s, 2d. 

THE MORAL CONCORDANCES of S. ANTONY 
of PADUA. Translated, Verified, and Adapted to Modern 
Use. (A thorough Sermon-Help). 3s.; by post, 3s, 2d. 


WILKINSON’S READINGS at FAMILY or 
PRIVATE PRAYER. Vol. L, Advent to Lent; Vol. IL, 
Lent to Ascension; Vol. III., Ascension to 16th Sunday 
after Trinity ; Vol. IV., To end of Trinity ; Saint’s Days, 
&c. Each Vol. 5s. 6d. ; by Post, 63. 

“CONFERENCES with GOD:” a Book of 
Meditation for every Day of the Year. By C. C. Sturm. 
Translated from the German. In cloth, 638.; by 
post, 63, 6d. 

HOUSEHOLD PRAYERS: with a Preface by 
Right Rev. Dr. Wilberforce, Bishop of Winchester. 1s. ; 
by post, Is. 1d. 

SIR HENRY APPLETON: a Tale of the Great 
Rebellion, by the Rev. W. E. Heygate. 5s. ; by post, 5s. 6d. 


ACCOUNT of ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, 
Margaret Street, Cavendish-square ; with a complete Table 
of the Times of Services throughout the Year; and a 
Summary of all the Charities in connection with this 
Church. 6d. ; by post, 7d. 

OUR DOCTOR'S NOTE-BOOK: being Twelve 
Tales by the Author of ‘‘ The Tales of Kirkbeck.” 2s. 6d.; 
by post, 2s. 8d. 

NORWEGIAN STORIES: or, Evenings at Oak- 
wood. With Preface by Rev. 8. Baring-Gould. 3s. 6d. 
by post, 3s. 10d. 

RHINELAND and its LEGENDS; 
Tales. Translated from the German. With Preface by 
Rev. W. J. E. Bennett, Froome. 3s. 6d.; by post, 8s. 9d. 

DUTIES of FATHERS and MOTHERS. Edited 

pA gs < C, White, 8. Barnabas’, Pimlico. 1s. 6d.; by 
, 1s. Td. 


THE VOLUMES OF THE UNION REVIEW 
FOR 1867, 1868, and 1869, being Vols. 2, 3, and 4, of the New 
Series. Each 10s, 6d, ; by Post, 11s. 6d.; if had direct from 
the Publisher. 

THE CHURCH’S BROKEN UNITY. 

Edited by the Rev. W. J. E. BENNETT, Froome, 
Vol. 1, On Paxssytsrianisy and Irvinotsm, 
Vol II. On Avasaptism, the InpgrenpEnTs, and the Quaxgns. 
Vol. LU. On Metuopism and SwepgnsorGians, 
Each 3s, 6d. ; by Post, 38. 10d. 
Vols. 1V, and V, On Romanism 2 Vols, Each 4s, 6d.; 
by Post, 4s, 10d. 

THE LITURGICAL REASON WHY; being a 
Series of Papers on the Principles of the Book of Common 
Prayer. By the Rev. Alfred Williams, Culmington, Salop. 
4s. ; by Post, 4s. 8d. 

THE BIBLE and its INTERPRETERS: its 
Miracles and Prophecies. By W. J. Irons, D,D., Prebend- 
ary of St. Paul's, 6s. ; by post, 6s. 6d. 

SANCTA CLARA on the THIRTY-NINE 
ARTICLES. Edited by the Rev. Dr. Lee. ‘‘It formed 
he hasis of Tract 90."—Brilish Magazine. %.; by 
post, 7s. 5d. 

A DIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the SACRAMENTS. 

by Rev. W. Humphrey, 7s. ; by post, 7s. 5d. 

A DIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the INCARNA- 

TION. 68.; by post, 6s. 4d. 


AN 


and other 


WORKS BY MR. CHARLES WALEER. 
THE RITUAL REASON WHY: being 450 
Explanations of Ritual Observances. 4s. ; by post, 4s. 3d. 
THE LITURGY of the CHURCH of SARUM, 
TRANSLATED, Preface by Rev. T. Carter. 7s. ; by post, 


7s. 5d. 
INCENSE, agreeable to Scripture and Antiquity. 
1s. ; by post, 1s. 1d. 
OSWALD, the YOUNG ARTIST. A Tale for 
Boys. 1s. 6d. ; by post, 1s. 8d. 








J. T, HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton-square, 8.W.; and 
4, Henrietta Street, Covent-garden. | 


INSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, 
MVHE NEWSPAPER PRESS; its Origin, 
Progress, and Present Position. By JAMES GRANT, 
Author of ‘‘ Random Recollections,” &c. 2 vols., 8vo. 


IVES OF THE KEMBLES. By 
PERCY FITZGERALD. 2 vols., 8vo, Just ready, 


HE HARVEYS. A Novel. By 
HENRY KINGSLEY, Author of “Geoffry Hamlyn.” 
&e. 2 vols. 


REGARTHEN HALL. A Novel. By 
JAMES GARLAND. 3 vols. 


WO PLUNGES FOR A PEARL. A 
Novel. By MORTIMER COLLINS, Author of “The 
Vivian Romance.” 8 vols. 


ARBARA HEATHCOTE’S TRIAL, 
A Novel, By R. N, CASEY, Author of ‘ Wee 
Wifie,” &c. 8 vols. 


IDE OF THE MARK. A Novel. 
By the Author of ‘Recommended to Mercy,” &c, 

















3 vols 


ITLE AND ESTATE. A Novel. By 
F. LANCASTER. 3 vols, 
READY-MADE FAMILY; or, The 


Life and Adventures of Julian Leeps Cherub. A Story, 
3 vols, 


| OLLOWHILL FARM. A Novel. By 

JOHN EDWARDSON. 3 vols. wih she " 

ENRY ANCRUM;; a Tale of the Last 
War in New Zealand, by J . HW. K. Two Vols, 


HE SAPPHIRE GROSS: a Tale of 


Two Generations. By G. M. FENN. 8 vols. 


oe By 0. A. LEE. In 2 vols. 
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GOLDENHEART. 


I. 


Goldenheart sat in the dropping of leaves 
That fell like a shower of gold, 

And thought, When a lover a song of love weaves, 
Pray how shall his merit be told? 

Him will I put to some desperate test, 

And thus shall I gather who loveth me best. 

Goldenheart dear 
Thus ponder’d of lovers wh) yet should appear. 


II. 


Goldenheart said, If a soldier should come, 
A province for spoil he shall bring, 

Or if a rich man, he shall lay down a sum 
Sufficient to ransom a king. 

But if my lover a poet shall be, 

I'll ask him a song to immortalise me. 

Goldenheart fair 
Wove many a project of phantasy there. 


Il. 

Never a soldier nor rich man nor bard 

Come wooing in Goldenheart’s bower, 
But only a poor youth who pleaded full hard, 

And brought but his love for a dower. 
Goldenheart then all forgetting her test 
Saw only the lover who loved her the best. 

Goldenheart sweet. 
Thinks now that love’s trial is full and complete. 
Tonto. 








PROVINCIAL. 





Mr. Hickson (of Newcastle-under-Lyne) announces 
a concert at the Stoke Town Hall, with Mdme. 
Lemmens-Sherrington, Miss Enriquez, Mr. Vernon 
Rigby, and Mr. Lewis Thomas as vocalists. 

Handel’s ‘' Jephtha’’ was announced for perform- 
ance at the Town Hall, Burslem, on Tuesday last, 
with Miss Annie Edmonds, Miss Marion Severn, 
Mr. Kerr Gedge, and Mr. Winn as principals. Mr. 
C. A. Seymour, leader, Mr. H. Walker, organist, and 
Mr. Powell, conductor. 





The Manchester performances of ‘* The Messiah” 
are announced. Mr. De Jong’s principals on 
Saturday next are Mdme. Cora de Wilhorst, Miss 
Palmer, Mr. Vernon Rigby, and Mr. Brandon. Mr. 
Hallé will give two performances for which Madlle- 
Tietjens, Mdlle. Drasdil, Mr. Nelson Varley, and 
Signor Foli are engaged. 





The Gaiety Comic Opera Company, comprising 
Miss Julia Matthews, Miss Emily Muir, Mr. Stoyle, 
Mr. Beverley, Mr. Carlton, &c., with a chorus, 
ballet, band, &ec., have started on a seven months’ 
tour through all the principal towns of England, 
Ireland and Scotland, under the direction of Mr. 
John Hollingshead. 





A concert in aid of St. Paul’s Church Choir Fund 
was held in the Surgeon’s Hall, Newcastle, last week. 
The program was varied, and afforded great enjoy- 
ment to all present. The concerted pieces, by Men- 
delssohn, Sullivan, Pinsuti, &c., sung by the church 
choir, reflected great credit on their instructor, Mr. 
(. H. Shepherd. Ascher's “‘Chant des Naiades” 
was well played by Mrs. Hancock and Alexander 
Hill, assistant organist at St. Paul’s Church. 
Amongst the artists deserving of notice we may 
mention Miss Eleanor Jack, Miss Cuthbertson, Mr. 
R. Jack, and Miss Hall. Mr. Shepherd is to be 
congratulated on the results of the concert. 





At the various Liverpool theatres and music-halls 
this week, the playing by the orchestras of “ God 
bless the Prince of Wales” and the National 
Anthem has created great enthusiasm. 


The 
audiences standing and cheering most heartily.—— 
Mr. Halliday’s “ Notre Dame” is a great success at 
the Alexandra Theatre. Miss Louie Moodie, Miss 
Desborough, Mr. Wainwright, and Mr. E. H. Brooke 
&re very effective in their characters. Great pre- 
Parations are being made for Mr. Saker’s forth- 


Amphitheatre. ——* The Grand Duchess” is being 
performed at the Prince of Wales Theatre.——The 
Philharmonic performance of the “ Messiah” will 
take place on Tuesday next. The principals are 
Malle. Tietjens, Miss Enriquez, Mr. Bentham, and 
Signor Foli, and Mr. T. Harper (solo trumpet). 

The Leeds Victoria Hall was filled with a large 
audience on Saturday night. In the orchestra there 
were many old favourites, and the concert was one 
of the most successful ever held in the building, The 
principal vocalists were Miss Amy Empsall, and Mr. 
Denbigh Newton; Mdlle. Brousil was solo violinist ; 
there was the full chorus of the Madrigal and Motet 
Society ; the accompanist was Mr. T. W. Dodds; and 
Dr. Spark was solo organist and musical director. 
The selections given by the chorus were well ren- 
dered, and their reception was enthusiastic. In the 
course of the evening the national song ‘‘ God bless 
the Prince of Wales,” was sung by the chorus, the 
whole of the audience expressing their sympathy 
with His Royal Highness in his porilous illness, and 
their strong desire for his speedy recovery, by 
rising to their feet and joining heartily in the song. 





In the Belfast Theatre Royal on Monday evening, 
Colonel J. Holmes, an American comedian, made 
his first appearance to a Belfast audience in what is 
called a ‘‘comedy drama” (his own composition), 
entitled ‘I. O. U.; or, the Way of the Wicked.” 
There was a full house to welcome the Colonel 
Holmes, who was received with very considerable 
applause. The plot of this “comedy drama” is 
very simple. The hero, who is represented by 
Colonel Holmes, and who enacts very cleverly five 
different characters, does so for the purpose of track- 
ing and unmasking a set of ruffians who had laid 
their hands on the fortune of a widow and her two 
children, who are the virtuous victims of the drama. 
There are several very effective scenes in the piece 
—more especially the representation of the American 
bar and the ‘‘ Evening Retreat of the Knights of the 
Green Baize,” both of which are put on the stage 
with remarkable realistic power. Col. Holmes is 
very versatile, and, on the whole, clever in his 
various disguises——-On Monday evening it had 
been arranged that the band of the 80th 
Regiment would make their last appearance 
in Belfast at the Ulster Hall Concert. As it was 
generally known that in the course of a very few 
days the regiment must leave the Belfast garrison 
and embark for China, large numbers proceeded to 
the Ulster Hall. However at a few minutes before 
six o'clock, a note was received at the Hall stating 
that in consequence of the serious condition of His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales the band could 
not attend the concert. At such an advanced hour 
it was impossible that the public could be informed 
by advertisement of the disappointment ; but every 
means were taken to inform those who arrived, 
secking admission, of the state in which matters 
were. A good many seemed reluctant to leave, and 
were accordingly admitted; the majority however, 
took their departure. No organist had been en- 
gaged for the occasion, but Mr. John Dunne, jun., 
secretary, promptly despatched a messenger for Mr. 
B. Hobson Carroll, who on such short notice kindly 
undertook to perform some organ selections, and 
thus supplement the services of Mrs. Warren, 
vocalist, and Mrs. Robinson, pianist. The songs 
rendered by Mrs. Warren were—‘The Colleen 
Bawn ” (C. W. Glover), ‘* Who'll have me?” (G. A. 
Hodson), “She wore a wreath of roses” (J. P. 
Knight), and “Do you really think he did?” (B. 
Hime)—all of which were warmly received. In the 
first-mentioned piece, the vocalist having been 


‘That rogue Reilly.” 


coming pantomime.——Miss Marriott is still at the |- 


encored, she replied with the humorous Irish song | Be 
Mr. Carroll, who on entering | quartet in A minor, No. 1, for two violins, viola, 
was received with loud applause, performed on the 
Mulholland organ a fantasia on Irish melodies of his 


— SES 
OPERA, 





The close of the winter season at Covent Garden 
was signalised on Saturday by a performance of 
Weber's “ Der Freischiitz,” Italianised as ‘Il Franco 
Alieno.” The version which owes its recitatives to 
the late Hector Berlioz had Malle. Tietjens for its 
heroine, who, as Agatha, achieved her usual success 
in all the well-known gems. Thus the aria ‘ Piano 
piano ” (‘‘ Softly sighs,” in the English translation) 
drew forth once more the enthusiasm of the audience; 
and the duet with Annetta was delightfully sung. 
Annetta was played with refinement by Malle, 
Bauermeister, who sang in charming fashion the 
arietta ‘Vien un giovine.” Signor Vizzani as Ro- 
dolfo conquered the admiration of the audience by 
his fine rendering of “Per i boschi,” and sang 
effectively throughout. The Caspar of Sig. Foli 
was fierce and picturesque throughout, and tho 
Trinklied was encored by acclamation, the act ter- 
minating with repeated plaudits and calls, Tho 
incantation scene went well. Sig. Casaboni's Kiliano, 
Sig. Rinaldini’s Ottocar, and Sig. Zoboli’s Kuno filled 
up the performance. The bridesmaids’ chorus and 
huntsmen’s chorus were given with good expression, 
and the mounting of the opera generally was effective, 
At the close the National Anthem was sung, and so 
closed the doors on Mr. Mapleson’s winter season, 








CONCERTS. 





The Monday Popular Concert of this week was not 
so well attended as its predecessors: the Prince of 
Wales’s illness doubtless being the cause, The 
following was the program :— 


Quartet, in A miuvor, Op. 18, for two violins, 
viola, and violoncello, Madame Norman- 
Néruda, MM. L. Ries, Zerbini, and Piatti 
Song, “ Zuleika,” Miss Matilda Scott........ Mendelssohn. 
Sonata, in F, for pianoforte alone, Herr Pauer Mozart, 
Sonata, in A major, Op, 69, for pianoforte and 

violoncello, Herr Pauer and Signor Piatti.. Beethoven, 
Air, “ Voi che sapete,” Miss Matilda Scott .. Mozart, 
Quartet, in B flat, Op. 64, No. 6, for two 

violins, viola, and violoncello, Madame 


Mendelssohn, 


Haydn, 
Herr Pauer being the pianist, it may be imagined 
that the sonata of Mozart and the sonata duo of 
Beethoven were listened to with the attention and 
interest due to consummate. execution, and that the 
applause was bountiful at the end. It would be 
difficult to exaggerate the grace and beauty of Sig. 
Piatti’s violin playing in the latter composition. 
Mdme, Néruda enjoyed her usual reception, and 
took part in the A minor quartet and Haydn's in B 
flat with customary skill and felicity. The vocalist 
was Miss Matilda Scott, a young lady whose late 
stride in her profession has been the theme of admi- 
ration. Her singing on Monday showed somo 
nervousness; but the audience were indulgent and 
Sir Julius kind, so that shortcomings passed off: 
indeed the vocalist was recalled and complimented. 
At the last Saturday afternoon performance of 
these concerts Messrs. Broadwood’s new instrument, 
the ‘Concert Pedalier Grand Pianoforte,”’ was in- 
troduced (for the first time here), and its powers 
displayed by M. Delaborde. The new instrument 
can be used either with or without the pedal 
appliances, which are mere super-additions, com- 
manding the lower octaves, and in no way affecting 
the ordinary conditions of the piano. Its great 
resource of tone, its softness and delicacy, were 
exhibited, played by M. Delaborde in a concerto in 0 
major, adapted by Bach from one of Vivaldi’s 
concertos for stringed instruments. Mr. Sims 
Reeves was the singer, and gave three songs with 
splendid effect. M. Sainton led the quartet. 

The fourth of Mr. Henry Holmes’s Winter Even- 
ings was as interesting and as well attended as its 
predecessors. Tho program contained Schumann's 


and violoneello ; the late Cipriani Potter’s duet in F 
for two pianofortes ; Mozart's sonata in E flat, No. 





from “ Elijah ;” 


paniments to the vocal 





Mrs. Robinson. 


own composition; the air, ‘‘ Oh, rest in the Lord,” 
and the “Inauguration Ode” 
which the executant composed for the opening of the 
Working Men’s Institute. The pianoforte accom- 
selections were played by 


6, for pianoforte and violin; and Beethoven's 
quintet in E flat, Op. 4, for two violins, two violas, 
and violoncello. The occasion once more pence 
the reputation of Cipriani Potter as a writer 

classical works of a choice and refined order. 
Schumann's work is equally characteristic in 
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another away. Whatever be the opinion concerning| could lower our regard for Pygmalion or his living 
Schumann no one could hold an adverse opinion of| creation. He represents Galatea as a passionate 
Messrs. Holmes, Folkes, Burnett, and Pezze as| but thoroughly innocent woman—Pygmalion as de- 
executants. Their playing was mast rly; and the| voted to his wife and perplexed by the newly-created 
intellectuality which dominated every movement| rival in her affections. Out of these contradictions 
received a warm recognition at the conclusion.| manifold humour is evolved. The wife, Cynisca, 
Miss Agnes Zimmermann and Mr. Walter Mac.| naturally jealous of the marble maiden, invokes 
farren played the pianoforte, and joined their forces | blindness on her supposed faithless spouse. The 
in the duet referred to; and Miss Megan Watts! curse falls; Pygmalion begins to abhor the day he 
contributed a couple of Welsh melodies and a song | chiselled Galatea, and the latter hears from him that 
by Schumann, with very good effect. The next) his heart is still his wife’s. She then implores the 
concert terminates tho series. gods to petrify her again: the petition is granted; 

The third of the Monthly Popular Concerts for the | She reascends the pedestal and returns to stone, 
season took place last Tuesday evening under the| leaving her sculptor restored to his wife and free 
direction of Mr. Ridley Prentice, at the Angell Town | from his blindness. The great advantage of an em- 
Institution, Gresham Road, Brixton. The program | bodiment like Galatea lies in its being left in the 
included A. Rubinstein’s sonata, in A minor, Op. | hands of Miss Robertson, a charming assumption 
19, for pianoforte and violin, played by Mr. Ridley | both from the sentimental and emotional aspect. 
Prentice and Herr Straus ; Mendelssohn's pianoforte | Mr. Kendal as Pygmalion has less hold on the interest 
duet, Allegro brillante in A major, Op. 92, by Miss | of the audience; but this in a great measure arises 
Rosa Black and Mr. Ridley Prentice; a sonata, for| from the nature of the part. Miss Caroline Hill's 
violin, by Francesco Maria Veracini, capitally played | Cynisca is a vigorous impersonation which might be 
by Herr Straus; Sir Sterndale Bennett's three toned down with advantage. Mr. Buckstone dis- 
sketches, Op. 10, and Schumann's novelette, in F | ports himself slily az an art-patron, Chrysos, who is 
major, (No. 1, Op. 21), both by Mr. Ridley Prentice, | disposed to “carry on" with the animated statue, 











and Beethoven's sonata, in A minor, Op. 47 (dedi- | 


eated to Kreutzer), for pianoforte and violin 
by Mr. Ridley Prentice and Herr Straus. The 
vocalists were Miss Lucia Hann, and Miss Kate 
Marie Nott, who were very successful in their 
The concert passed off well, 
great satisfaction to an appreciative 


respective songs. 
and gave 
audience. 

A new English opera, “ T'he Corsair,” founded on 
Lord Byron's poem, was recited at the Crystal 
Palace on Wednesday, the composer being Mr. | 
Charles Deffell. We may hope that ‘ The Corsair” | 
may before long bo heard upon the stage, for the | 





music is dramatic throughout. With the exception | 
of ‘Christmas Eve,’ an operetta performed at 
Covent Garden during the winter season of 1865, 
“The Corsair” is the first work of any pretension 
which Mr Deffell has given to the public. i 





There is 
*‘ science ” to please the musician, and ‘ tune” for | 
the public: some of the melodies are sweet and | 
original, and generally words and music are in 
accord. The librettist, in taking Lord Byron’s story, | 
has often made use of his words. Mr. George Perren 
sang the music of Conrad, suffering from hoarse- 
ness; Mdme. Emmeline Cole gave Medora’s part 
with care and dramatic feeling; and Miss Blanche 
Cole, as Gulnare, sang well, and was deservedly 
applauded, Mr. Lewis Thomas’s Pacha was a 
thoroughly good performance. The chorus was 
scarcely strong enough for Mr. Manns’ orchestra, 
but they sang steadily and well. Great praise 
is due to Mr. Manns for so successful a first per- 
formance, 





THE THEATRES. 

Another fabulous comedy, ‘ Pygmalion and 
Galatea,” at the Haymarket, is to be scored to Mr. 
W. 8. Gilbert's successes. It is very bright, delicate, 
and humorous. Mr. Gilbert excels in the elabora- 
tion of the artificial and impossible conditions arising 
out of ancient myths submitted to modern treatment. 
Give him a fabulous story and he will fill it out with 
paradox on paradox, all full of the absurdity deriv- 
able from realistic handling of the unreal. In “ The 
Palace of Truth,” “ Pygmalion and Galatea,” and 
such like pieces, Mr. Gilbert's real strength lies, 
rather than in the creation of everyday character. 
He requires unbounded scope for his comedy: he 
will not be shackled by commonplace reasons. Let 
him revel in contradictions and extravagances, and 
he produces a work of art, such as this last at the 
Harmarket. It would do a French dramatist good 
to see how, though choosing some such version of 
the old myth of the Greek sculptor as a Fienchman 
might, Mr. Gilbert has steered clear of every doubt- 
He makes Pygmalion married, and 
introduces the vivitied statue as an unwelcome third 
In such a theme a French 
author would revel: Mr. Gilbert more wisely and far 


ful suggestion. 


party in the menage. 


and who is kept in order by his tyrannical wife, 
Daphne; and Mr. Howe as an Athenian soldier 
furnishes some character to the piece. The comedy 
is in three acts, the locale being preserved through- 
out. Reduced to a single scene it would run still 
better. 

A farce bearing on its face the indications of being 
derived from the French, has been brought out at 
the Vaudeville under the title of ‘4A Warning to 
Bachelors.” The mistake of entering the wrong 
room is one familiar to the imagination of people 
who live in flats, and is one which has done service 
on the French stage scores of times. In this piece 


| a‘ married couple lodge next door to a War Office 


clerk: the husband a stoker on the Great Northern, 
the wife pretty and inclined to flirtation. The wlfo 
being introduced into the bachelor’s rooms during 
he absence of the husband on the York express, is 
comfortably entertained @ la francaise, when the 
husband returns and blunders into the clerk's house 
instead of his own. Hence some rough-and-tumble 
play, suggestive of the humours of pantomime. 


The composition is wholly unworthy of the name of 
comedietta, which it has received: if ‘A Warning 
“ Slasher | audience of Mr. Maccabe. 


to Bachelors” 
and Crasher” 


be a comedietta, then 
is a classic drama. 


Our forefathers 


ENTERTAINMENTS. 


———_—<—<—<—<——— 





The Polytechnic Institution has a new pictorial 
lecture by Mr. Pepper, called ‘The Battle of 
Dorking.’ Actually it is a sort of resumé of army 
customs and costumes, with no more connection 
with the Battle of Dorking than the Battle of 
Armageddon. The entertainment opens with a 
picture of the army in the various costumes worn 
by them from the year 1000 to the present day; 
We have then an admirable representation of 
Gibraltar; some of the scenes during the mutiny 
in India. Weare then brought to the Camp at 
Aldershot, and in a series of admirable pictures 
the British army is photographed, in its various 
component parts, infantry, cavalry, and artillery, 
We get exhibitions of the cooks, gymnasts, and 
different artisans, of the non-commissioned officers 
and officers up to the Commander-in Chief, the 
Duke of Cambridge, of whom there is an excellent 
portrait given. There are representations, exe- 
cuted with great care, of the 9-pounder field 
muzzle gun, which Mr. Pepper designated the 
gun of the future; of the 16-pound field gun; of 
Sir W. Armstrong’s 12-pound gun, and also of 
the ability of the British army in throwing up 
defence works, castrametation, and pontooning. 
Mr. Pepper said he had seen 30,000 British sol- 
diers in movement, and they were but the nucleus 
of 500,000 men who might be trained to efficient 
troops in three weeks. With such a force there 
was little fear of a Battle of Dorking. The lec- 
ture was accompanied by music and some patriotic 
songs by Miss Barth. Mr. Tobin still delivers 
his lecture, the Diamond Fields of South Africa, 
The Marquis Bibbero performs in the great tank 
some very surprising feats, and shows what may 
be done in water by 2 man who has command of 
himself and acquaintance with swimming. The 
entertainments are wound up with the “ Silver 
Wedding” by Mr. G. Grossmith, jun. 

Mr. Maccabe, whose return to Charing Cross 
Theatre has been welcomed by many admirers, 
has unfortunately fallen this week under the pre- 
valent fashion of indisposition. Thus the success 
of his reappearance has suffered intermission. 
Otherwise, and before this break, Mr. Maccabe 
had no reason to complain of his audience, or his 
Again Mr. Solemnsides 
was presented with his turgid non sequiturs ; Miss 


were not ashamed to call a farce a farce; but | Mary May waseven more coquettish and fascinating 


now we are ultra-genteel. 
Stephens. 


Voisin.” 
Mortimer. 


“ An Eligible Bachelor” is another ‘‘ comedietta” 
When the progenitors of | of magic. 


ashamed of its parentage. 


The acting is sus- 
tained by Miss Leng, Mr. Lin Rayne, and Mr. 
The piece has been identified with 
a forty-year old play called “La Femme du 
Its present shape is due to Mr. James 


than ever; and the heavy swell and the wandering 
minstrel were once more delineated to the life. 
Mr. Maccabe is his own chorus, telling his 
audience what he is going to do in the way of 
transformation in the pleasantest of running 
gossip, and then he does it before their eyes ina 
manner and with a celerity which are little short 
He sings, he ventriloquises, he me- 


“An Eligible Bachelor” were alive, they called | tamorphoses, but there is one thing he never does, 


themselves farces, pure and simple. 


This piece has 
been produced at the Strand. The humour of it is 


and that is allow the pleased attention of his 
audience to flag fora moment. As the perform- 


thata young man of fortune has fled match-making | ance was similar to the program of his previous 


mammas, and retired in disgust into the country ; 
but next door to him lives a pronounced match- 
This widow lays 
siege to him on behalf of herself or one of her three 


maker, Mrs. General Grainger. 


nieces; she is generously indifferent as to which. 


The three young ladies, however, are all secretly 
bespoke, so Mr. Singleton is at ease in their society 


as soon as he learns the true state of their affections. 


Then he is pestered by.the aunt to fix on one of 
Ultimately 


them, or failing them to take herself. 


visit to the metropolis, it is only necessary to add 
that it “goes” this time with undiminished 
freshness, and will continue to go with the 
removal of Mr. Maccabe’s hoarseness. 








THE ARGUMENT OF “LOHENGRIN.” 





We give the following argument and analysis 
from a Program of ‘La Societd Lirica ” from the 


he exhibits a notice “To Let,” and evacuates the | pen of its director, Professor Ella. 


premises, glad to escape at any price. 
of the piece is brisk, and some humour was got out 
of the situations. Mr. W. H. Swanborough effec- 
tively embodies the worried bachelor; Miss Fanny 
Hughes is charming as one of the nieces; and Miss 
Armstrong and Miss Rose Cullen add to the attrae- 
tions of the sisterhood ; while Mrs. Raymond makes 
a characteristic Anglo-Indian widow, and Mr. Cham- 
berlayne a talkative man-servant. The “ 'oodles” 
is running on towards its centenary ; and ‘ Ivanhoe ” 
is still noticeable for Miss Augusta Thomson's 





more cleverly leaves out every complication which 


esprit. 
* 





The acting 


The drama is founded on the Legend of Cleves 
(the hero, Lohengrin, Knight of the Swan). 

‘* Wagner,” says Mr. G. H. Lewes, ‘ would make 
the opera a perfectly musical drama, in which feel- 
ings and situations spring out of character, as in the 
highest order of tragedy, and in which no dramatic 
probability or poetic beauty is sacrificed to musical 
effect. The drama must not be a mere pretext to 
music; but music, drama, and spectacle must be 
blended, like the coloured rays of the sunbeam, 60 
as to produce one undivided impression. Wagner 
will write no part to suit a prima tenore, and 
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interpolate no cantata to show off the powers of a 
prima donna assoluta ; those who sing his operas 
must be content with the degree of prominence with 
falls in strict consonance with the dramatic develop- 
ment and ordonnance. Such, so far as I understand 
it, is Wagner’s theory of the opera—surely a theory 
worth entertaining, and one which he has admirably 
exemplified, so far as the libretto of his operas is 
concerned.” 

Argument. Count Frederic (Baryton) informs 
Henry King of Germany (Bass), that the Prince 
of Brabant, dying, confided to his care Elsa and her 
brother Godefroid. Frederic, an insolent and 
yofractory vassal, being refused as suitor for her 
hand, accuses Elsa of having murdered her lost 
brother, and afterwards marries Ortrude. Elsa, 
doubly grieved by the accusation of being a mur- 
deress, is heard muttering ‘‘my dear brother!” 
The King doubting her guilt, orders the Herald to 
proclaim, ‘‘ If among you there be ono willing to fight 
for Elsa of Brabant, let him come!” No one 
replies. 

After relating her vision to the King, she kneels 
and fervently prays for its realization—the arrival of 
a chivalrous Knight to defend her innocence. Elsa, 
with increased fervour, at last exclaims with 
transport, “Let him come; let him appear!’ 
Here, according to the legend literally adopted, q 
Swan appears on the Rhine, dragging a skiff by a 
golden chain in which is Lohengrin (Tenor), 
equipped for his chilvalric mission, who declares his 
love for Elsa and challenges Frederic. 

The King implores God to defend the innocent, in 
a prayer, repeated by the chorus. Frederic is 
wounded in the combat, and the act ends with a 
burst of gratitude from Elsa, with the nobles 
exulting in the victory of Lohengrin. 

The nobles accompany Elsa to the church, and at 
the entrance she is assaulted by Ortrude. The 
King suddenly appears, and inquires ‘‘ What noise 
is this?” Ultimately the bridal pair enter the 
Church and a religious strain of choral music is 
sung during the nuptialceremony. This is followed 
by a brilliant march, a bridal chorus, and a love 
duet. Subsequently the nobles reappear with the 
King, the latter in a noble strain thanking the 
people of Brabant for their loyalty. In a second 
duel, Frederic is slain, and when invited to join the 
amy, by the King, Lohengrin excuses himself, 
saying that Elsa had broken her vow (according to 
the legend) by inquiring his name, rank, and origin, 
and he must depart. He now declares that his 
father, Parcival, still wears his crown, and Lohen- 
grin, his Knight, “‘ Tis I.” 

The mystery of this chivalric Knight is now 
fathomed. A dove is seen hovering above the skiff; 
Lohengrin releases the Swan from its chain, and in 
its place appears the lost brother Godefroid. At 
parting, Lohengrin addresses the spectators, ‘‘ See, 
‘tis the Duke of Brabant.” The nobles kneel before 
the Duke, Godefroid embraces his sister Elsa, the 
latter, glancing at the rapid departure of Lohengrin, 
ejaculates, ‘‘ my husband!” and falls senseless in 
the arms of Godefroid. Here ends the opera. 

Much is omitted in this selection of the scenes of 
Frederic and Ortrude, but the above incidents are 
embodied in the most striking morceaux of the 
opera. 

The specification of the most interesting numbers 
We shall give next week. 








CRYSTAL PALACE. 





The annual general meeting of this company was | ment at Exeter Hall last February, at which the 
held yesterday at the City Terminus Hotel, Cannon- | defendant voluntarily took a part, in aid of the 


street, Mr. T. Hughes, M.P., in the chair. 


Mr. G, Grove, the secretary, having read the 
notice convening the meeting, the report, an abstract 


of which appeared in The T'imes, was taken as read. 


The Chairman, before proceeding to the business | expenses amounting to £47 12s. 6d., £39 of which 
of the day, expressed the very great regret they all | had been refunded to him. 
felt at the sad illness of his Royal Highness the | by Mr. Foard, who appeared for the defendant, he 
Prince of Wales. He believed there was no public | admitted that he had volunteered his services 
institution in the country that felt it more than | gratuitously with the exception of expenses out 
that of their company. His Royal Highness had | of ket. 
always shown a readiness to serve them, and at 
various times had cordially interested himself in 
Their prayers, and, in fact, 
those of the nation were offered up for his recovery. | being refused. 


their undertaking. 





He said he had not indulged in any anticipations as 
to the result of their operations this year. There 
were two tests that showed that the operations of the 
past year had been most satisfactory and successful. 
One test was the number of visitors. The average 
of eighteen years since the Palace was opened 
was 1,659,000, but in the past year which closed on 
the 31st of October last the number of visitors was 
2,120,000, and that was the largest number of 
visitors they ever had in any one. year. In 1868 
they had 2,035,000, being 100,000 less than in the 
past year. The International Exhibition had been 
a rival to some extent. It was opened on the Ist 
of May and closed on the 30th of September last, 
the number of visitors to that Exhibition was 
1,142,000, during which period the number of 
visitors to the Crystal Palace was 1,247,000, notwith- 
standing the great prestige of the International 
Exhibition their undertaking maintained its position. 
The second test was the amount of earnings during 
the year, the total receipts amounted to £189,330, 
and the expenses to £96,028. They would find that 
in 1870 the total receipts were £138,511, and the 
expenses £97,034. They had, therefore, made a 
saving of £1000 on the latter item. The net result 
of the year was £50,878, carrying over the balance 
from the previous year. He would make another 
comparison, it was with respect to the Alhambra 
Palace, Leicester Square, the receipts of which for 
the year 1870 amounted to £41,000, and the 
exponses to £32,000. They had no great build- 
ing to keep up nor gardens to maintain in order, 
yet during the best year they ever had all 
they could do was to make a profit on the working 
of something less than 25 per cent., while the 
Crystal Palace Company had made a profit of 33 per 
cent. on the working. The directors recommended 
for the past year a dividend of 14 per cent. Of 
course, the available sum would give a dividend of 2 
per cent., leaving a balance over. It would not be 
prudent in the present state of the building to 
declare more than 1} per cent., and the balance 
would go towards providing for probable contin- 
gencies. Having expended on the building no less 
than £15,000 during the past year, which was an 
increase on the preceding year of £3324, and it 
being their duty to keep the roof in good repair and 
the building safe and sound, it was not likely that 
the expenses would be less in the current year. If 
they were very prosperous, they might be able to 
keep the £6000 balance and deal with it on some 
future occasion. The expenses in other respects 
had been reduced. The Dulwich Wood estate had 
at last yielded a profit of £186, and that would 
increase in future years. The aquarium had yielded 
a rent of £75, and they had no doubt it would answer 
expectations. It had been visited by 40,000 persons, 
and the receipts were over £1200. There was reason 
to hope that it would become a valuable property. 
Dr. Read, a director, seconded the resolution for 
the adoption of the report. 
The Rev. Mr. Bazett moved as an amendment 
that the dividend be at the rate of 12 per cent., and 
that the accounts be made up in future to the 30th 
of June and 31st of December in every year, instead 
of up to the end of October as at present. 
Mr. W. Hodgson seconded the amendment. 
After some observations by Mr. H. Kimber, Mr. 
Puncher, Mr. Rait, and other shareholders, the 
amendment was negatived, and the report was 
unanimously adopted. An amendment by Mr. 
Puncher that the dividend be 2 per cent. was also 
negatived, and a dividend at the rate of 14 per cent. 
was declared, payable on the 15th of January next, 
A formal resolution was also agreed to authorising 
the directors to borrow money on the security of the 
houses in Dulwich Wood. 

A vote of thanks to the chairman and directors 
concluded the proceedings. 








GRATUITOUS SERVICES. 





At the Kingston County Court on Friday an 
action was brought by Mr. Isaac Dean of the 
Uxbridge Yeomanry, against Mrs. Parkes (Miss 
Amy Sedgwick) for the sum of £8 12s. 6d., for 
expenses incurred in managing an entertain- 


French Distress Fund. The plaintiff, who ap- 
eared in the uniform of his corps, and who said 
e was a member of the Chapel Royal choir at 

Hampton Court, stated that he had incurred 


In cross-examination 


One item of £1 was fora cab from 


Richmond to Uxbridge, to arrange about a 
“guard of honour” for the occasion. Judgment 
for £1 was eventually given for the plaintiff, costs 
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REVIEWS. 





[Lamborn Cock & Co.] 

* Liitle Christmas.” A Village Legend. Composed 
by M. Fenrpinanp Poise. The drama written 
by E. Desrievt. Translated and adapted by W. 
Craumers Masreas. 

This is a little Christmas legend, admirably 
fitted for drawing-room performance at this season 
of the year. The libretto is simply and slightly 
constructed, and there is no great diffioulty in the 
music. No, 1 “ Overture” is in A minor, with a 
well-constructed middle subject. In No. 2 ‘ God of 
the homeless,” the yoices will find no difficulty in 
the way of execution. No. 3, Air “I must depart ” 
is simple and pleasing, the second movement gives a 
happy effect by contrast. No. 4 ‘*O, do not fear” is 
a well-written little chorus. No. 5, (Duetto) 
‘Night is dark” is succeeded by a carol, ** With 
heart and voice ” (No, 6) in C minor, the opening of 
whieh is quaint and apropos. A chorus is added in 
which the accent is faulty. The carol is repeated 
after some incidental music, and the whole ends 
very effectively. 





[R. Cocxs & Co.) 
“ Bells.” Song. Written by Heten Manion Buny- 
sIDE. Music by Henry Smarr. 

An old theme—the bells of childhood, wedding 
bells, and tolling bells—in musical if mournful 
verses. These are well set by Mr. Smart, the melody 
and its accompaniment being appropriate, and of 
course musicianly. As a drawing-room song it is 
rather too lengthy, but notwithstanding; we think it 
will prove a favourite. Key E flat, common time, 
compass ten notes, C to E. 

“The face at the window.” Song. Written by 

H. M. Burnsipz. Music by Henny Smarr. 

A lively and piquant chanson, quite a contrast to 
the preceding one. It is easy to sing, and will 
please from its simplicity. It is set in G, 6-8 time, 
the yoice ranging from B to E, eleven notes. 





“The Mill Lad's Love.” Song. Written by G. T. 

Cuester. Music|by ALrnep Scorr Garry. 

For Mr. Gatty the verses are rather free— 
positively alluding to kissing: though actually only 
of lambs and birds, indirectly of the mill-lad, who 
intends to make the mistress of his heart also 
mistress of the mill. The air is lively and pleasing, 
though not very original; and as a whole the song 
will be acceptable to many. Key D, 6-8 time, 
compass nine notes, D to E. 





The Wonderland Quadrilles. Composed for the 

Pianoforte. By C. H. R. Marniorr. 

A lively and easy set of quadrilles, suitable for the 
young, who will derive additional pleasure from 
them through the connection with their loved Alice, 
some of whose adventures are sensationally depicted 
on the title-page. They are just the thing for 
juvenile parties. 

(Cramer, Woop, & Co.) 
Christmas Carols, Ancient and Modern. 

The above work differs in some respects from 
most of the small collections of carols hitherto 
published. In a convenient form, well printed on 
toned paper, and at a cheap rate, besides many of 
the traditional carols we find some of quite a modern 
date, but written with much freshness and not with- 
out a smattering of the old quaintness. We cannot 
do better than enumerate the contents :—‘* Hark ! 
the herald” (Mendelssohn) ; “ A Virgin most pure ’’ 
(Traditional) ; ‘ While Shepherds watch’d”’ (J. F. 
Simpson) ; * The first Nowel” (Traditional); “God 
rest you” (Ancient Version) ; “ O come, all ye faith- 
ful;” “Christ the Lord is born this day" (Tradi- 
tional) ; “* From lands which see” (C. E. Willing) ; 
‘Boar's Head" (Ancient) ; ‘‘ Hail the night” (14th 
Century); “ Christians, awake” (J. F. Simpson) ; 
“ Hark! the herald” (W. F. Taylor) ; “I hear along 
our street” (J. F. Simpson) ; “I saw three ships” 











(Ancient). 
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‘Under the Clif." Words by Atrrep Watson. 

Music by Lovrsa Gray. 

“Oft I Wander.’ Words by Mrapows Taytor. 

Music by Louisa Gray. 

The above are pretty, melodious, and not over- 
strained in feeling. In ‘ Under the Cliff” a nice 
effect is obtained from the alternate iteration of the 
chord which forms the opening of the accompani- 
ment. * Oft I Wander" is suitable for a mezzo- 
soprano or contralto voice. The effect of the middle 
movement is enhanced by the refrain, which is no 
less pleasing because not quite original, 





‘* Night closes o'er us.’ Bong. Words and music 
by Miss Putrr. 
“Happy.” Song. 

Puiur. 

Tho essential characteristic of Miss Philp’s songs 
is their extreme simplicity. In these songs there is 
nothing in the accompaniment to mar the flow of 
the voice part, and doubtless both—the first we 
notice being sung by Mdme. Rudersdorff, the other 
by Malle. Liebhart—will become favourites. They 
are within the ordinary compass.” Of the two we 
prefer the latter for its lively sentiment. 


Words and music by Miss 





The Handkerchief Waltz. For the Pianoforte 

Composed by Henat Pierre Keuns. 

The only notice of this waltz we care to give is to 
print two paragraphs from the back of the title- 
page :— 

“The composer of this waltz is indebted for its 
novel idea to the great Liszt, having frequently 
observed this well-known composer amusing himself 
and friends with this curious caprice.” 

“At the sign * a large sized handkerchief (if 

possible of silk) previously laid on the knee, is 
suddenly placed on the key-board on the notes 
contained within the stave, and is as suddenly with- 
drawn, in such manner however, as to cause a well 
staccatoed crash, which could not otherwise be 
easily produced. The effect is curious and sur- 
prising.” 
So we should think; as also the effect of its publi- 
cation, which will be possibly to connect the two 
composers, Liszt and Keens, and hand their names 
down to posterity together. 


—_— 


** Forgotten.” Written and Composed by 

Louisa Gray, 

The motivo of this song is pretty, and there is 
considerable freshness in its treatment, which is 
moreover well suited to the verses, The composer 
is rather too fond of chromatic passing notes in the 
melody. The key is G, 3-4 time, compass D to G, 
eleven notes, 


Song. 


‘© The Knight and the Maiden.” Song for Contralto 
or Baritone. The Music composed by Freprnrick 
RIvEnauu. 
A bold and dashing song, its warlike strains being 

brought out by the milder breathings of love and 

sorrow. The melody is striking, and well adapted 
to the interpretation of the words, the latter being 
above average merit. Considerable popularity may, 
we think, be anticipated for ‘‘ The Knight and the 

Maiden.’ The key is C, common time, the voice 

ranging from B flat to E, eleven notes, 





“The Land of the Setting Sun.” Duettino for 
mezzo-soprano and tenor. Words by Faepgricx 
Exocu. Music by Henny Samant. 
A very pleasing duet, more simple than is the 

composer's wont. The solo parts are evenly divided, 

and the accompaniment just sufficient to sustain the 
voices. 

She sleeps! my lady sleepa/"’ Serenade. Words 
by Lonerettow. Music by J, F. Simpson. 
A taking melody in F, 9-8 time, rather too 

“skippy” to please the hypercritical, It is nicely 

accompanied. The compass is from C to F, eleven 

notes. 





The Trooper." Words by J. P, Dovanas. Musio 
by Auragp PLumprtox. 
There is a true ring about this song, and Mr, 


furore. 


———— 





are many original points which cannot fail to tell 
when rendered with spirit. In the hands of Mr. 
Santley, for instance, the song would create a 








[CHarrett & Co. ] 
‘‘ Sleep! I’m watching o’er thee.” 
Composed by Henry Ponter. 


There ought to be no restless babies, judging from 
the number of cradle songs. Mr. Pontet’s melody 
is pretty, and the accompaniment ingenious and 
appropriate; the jerky effect being most oddly true 
to the usual rocking with which infants are sent to 
sleep. Whether Mr. Pontet’s inspiration is derived 
from his own experience—either as baby or nurse— 
we are not aware, but he has produced a taking trifle, 
which will become a favourite with the young ladies. 
All these songs aim more or less at imitative effects: 
why does not some “ enterprising impresario” 
introduce one of them in a concert, with the obbli- 
gato accompaniment of a real cradle ? 


Cradle Song. 





(Durr anp Stewart. } 

The Escort Galop. By Cuarites Goprrey. 
Sparkling and tuneful like all Mr. Godfrey's 
dance music. No doubt it will have its a. share 
of favour. There is a gorgeous title-page. 


Christmas Revels. Galop. By E. Saversrey. 
Interesting either as a pianoforte piece or for the 
dancers. Its title gives no bad idea of the composer's 
aim, 

“An Evening Thought.” Song without Words for 
the Pianoforte. By Sir J. Benepicr. 

A charming bit of genuine pianoforte music: the 
melody very pleasing, so that we shall be surprised if 
some writer of “words” does not speedily lay 
hands upon it, and twist it to his purposes. 








(Brewer & Co.]} 

The Rebecca Quadrille. By J. Pripyam. 

A melodious and rhythmical set of quadrilles, not 
difficult but exhilarating and effective. The sensa- 
tion title-page represents the flight of the Templar 
with Rebecca from Front de Bouf’s burning castle. 





“The Lord is my Shepherd.” Sacred Song. Written 
by Herzert Fry. Composed by Lérsa Puaer. 
An adaptation of the well known “ Ave Maria,” 
which will be acceptable in certain circles as a 
Sunday song where the original would be inadmis- 
sible. 





“Oh and he loved me dearly.’ Humorous Ballad. 
Written by Witit1am Broven. Composed by 
German REED. 
This ballad, sung by Mrs. German Reed, was at 

one time exceedingly popular. Its re-introduction 

will be welcome, and moreover prove an antidote to 
some of the vapid “ comic songs’ now in vogue, 





La Sylphide. Grande Valse Brillante, for the 
Pianoforte. By W. Smatuwoop. 
One of those display pieces which it is the delight 

of young lady players to get up, and which will 

give some little trouble and test the patience of 
ordinary performers. The various motivi are very 
pleasing, and there are no impossibilities, while 
the student is assisted by the fingering being marked 
whenever necessary. The piece is symmetrical in 
its form and arrangement which renders its length 

less obnoxious than it might be; but we think a 

little curtailment not unadvisable, in therinterest 

both of player and hearers, 





Manchette, Morceau de Salon. 
Par Tuzopore Mavss. 


A showy and interesting piece, requiring a fair 


Pour le Piano. 


without any formidable difficulties. 


useful for a teaching piece, as the passages are 
profitable as exercises without being tedious or 


command of the instrument to do it justice, but 
It will be | bid 


(Novetto, Ewer & Co.) 

“The Lord is my Shepherd.” Sacred song {op 
Baritone or Contralto. Music by J. Mugs 
BENNETT. 

A pleasing cantabile air in 6-8 time in E fiat, 
interpreting the familiar opening of the twenty-thirg 
Psalm. A change of movement and key affords 
contrast with the first portion of the song, which 
after a few bars of quasi recitative is repeated for the 
conclusion. There is not much pretension, but what 
is done is done well. 








[Ransrorp & Sons.] 

“ The world of waters is our Home.” Song. Written 
by Atuan CunnincHam. Music by W. FB, 
BENNETT. 

Allan Cunningham’s fine words have not in this 
instance greatly inspired the composer, though Mr, 
Bennett's lively tune may find more admirers thang 
more studied setting. It is in G, 6-8 time, ranging 
from B below the stave to E on 4th space. 





Witter & Co. 

“Sleep, Darling, Sleep.” Cradle Song for the 
Pianoforte. By Oscar Pounack, 

An old idea worked out in a somewhat novel 
manner, producing an elegant trifle not beneath 
the notice of really good players. Such may 
render Mr. Pollack’s Cradle Song attractive: to 
the student it will afford useful lessons. 


“ 4 long while ago.” Song. The words by Manrma 

Yorke. Music by Wiuuiam Sparx. 

A simple and not very original melody, but 
pleasingly treated, and running trippingly with the 
words, Key D, 2-4 time, compass ten notes, C to 
E. 





“O were my love.” Song. Poetry by Ronegrr 

Burns. Music by Cart Hause. 

The bad accentuation of the words disfigures the 
pretty waltz-melody to which they are set. A little 
care might have avoided this not uncommon fault, 
Key D, 3-4 time, compass C to F, eleven notes, 





(Bussy & Co..] 
The Mistletoe Galop, Composed by Wits 
Laneman, 
An addition to the thousand and one galops of the 
day, of average merit. The few bars of conclusion 
are effective. 


The Song of Mignon. ‘ Know’st thou the Land?” 

Composed by C. J. Reap. 

Mr. Read is a bold man to essay this after Beet- 
hoven’s well-known setting. As we can hardly 
imagine he hoped to improve on that setting, and 
as the form of it is imitated, it is difficult to finda 
raison d@’étre. The song is not without merit, but it 
would have been better not to have attempted it, 











(Dimouinz, Bristou.] 

“O that I knew where Imight find Him.” Sacred 
Song. Words from Holy Writ. Music by Ropert 
Reynops. 

There are three movements in this short song, 
which opens in F, Adagio, 3-4 time : then Andantino, 
2-4; and ends in Allegretto. It is melodious, and 
set with care ; evidently intended for the “ serious,” 
adue regard has been paid to the words, and the 
song is necessarily somewhat sombre. A large class 
will welcome it as an addition to their Sabbath even- 
ing exercises. The compass is from C to F, eleven 
notes. 








gnmecer » Commane anv Pitts. fo ry gt “ 
¢ tendency to particular diseases transmitted from parent 

child exercises a wide influence in producing diseases. Few 
are free from hereditary predispositions. Consumption, gout 


and disorders are from this cause over and 
early rob us of our dearest treas' ‘2 Ointment 
and Pills have the power of removing oy the oe eae: 

aot only do they lena si blot, blood, ba bat party en living 
an t t every 
tissue thro Nag, and ever cat 
internally.  scncebing, and pee 
nate tiie and te nr south, Yt wa 








Plumpton may fairly hope for popularity. There 
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Greerpta Varin. 


Tur Sone or BanaBbas.— 
Barabbas is my name, 
Barabbas, the Son of Shame, 
Is the meaning I suppose ; 
I’m no better than the best, 
And whether worse than the rest 
Of my fellow-men, who knows ? 


I was onee, to say it in brief, 
A highwayman, a robber chief, 
In the open light of day. 
So much I am free to confess; 
But all men, more or less, 
Are robbers in their way. 


From my cavern in the crags, 
From my lair of leaves and flags, 
I could see, like ants, below, 

The camels with their load 
Of merchandise, on the road 
That leadeth to Jericho. 


And I struck them unaware, 
As an eagle from the air 
Drops down upon bird or beast ; 
And I had my heart’s desire 
Of the merchants of Sidon and Tyre, 
And Damascus and the East. 


But it is not for that I fear; 
It is not for that I am here 
In these iron fetters bound ; 
Sedition ! that is the word 
That Pontius Pilate heard, 
And he liketh not the sound. 


What, think ye, would he care 

For a Jew slain here or there, 
Or a plundered caravan ? 

But Caesar !—ah, that is a crime, 

To the uttermost end of time 
Shall not be forgiven to man. 


Therefore was Herod wroth 
With Matthias Margaloth, 

And burned him for a show! 
Therefore his wrath did smite 
Judas the Gaulonite, 

And his followers, as ye know, 


For that cause, and no more, 
Am I here, as I said before; 
For one unlucky night, 
Jacundus, the captain of horse, 
Was upon us with all his force, 
And I was caught in the fight. 


I might have fied with the rest, 

But my dagger was in the breast 
Of a Roman equerry ; 

As we rolled there in the street, 

They bound me, hands and feet ; 
And this is the end of me. 


Who cares for death? NotI? 
A thousand times I would die, 
Rather than suffer wrong: 
Already those women of mine 
Are mixing the myrrh and the wine ; 
I shall not be with you long. 
—The Divine Tragedy. By Henry Wordsworth 
Longfellow. 


Tue Comina Man.—All Italy is waiting for the 
coming man! Verdi’s later works are by no means his 
best, and Petrella, of whom so much was expected, 
does not respond to popular expectation. Pacini 
and Mercadante seem to be put upon the shelf, and 
in want of something better the long neglected operas 
of Donizetti are revived. Rossini is only heard 
through his ‘* Barbiere,” while Bellini’s two operas 
“ Norma” and ** Sonnambula” serve to keep his name 
still before the public. A new composer is impera- 
tively demanded. Wagner's disciples think that he 
is the comiug man, though there is really nothin 
more widely opposed than Italian musical taste me 
the music of “ Tannhéiuser.” But this is such an 
age of revolutions that it is impossible to tell what 
may or may not happen.—Opera Abroad, in Dwight’s 
Journal of Music. 


Breraoven’s Privarz Onaracter.—It was the 
great misfortune of Beethoven's youth, seeing that 
his good and bad tendencies by nature were extremely 
strong and lively, that he did not grow up under 
the influence of a wise and strict parental discipline, 
and that he was not early led into that habit of self. 
control, which, when once established, reforms and 
purifies the character. In all relations the conse- 
quences of a defective early moral training 
aceompanied Beethoven through his whole life, and 
are visible in the frequent conflict between his worse 
and better nature and in his constant tendency 
to extremes. To-day he falls into immoderate 
Tage about perhaps some very trifling matter; to- 
morrow his remorse by far exceeds the measure of 


his fault. To-day he is proud, self-willed, offensive, | 
careless as it regards the claims which society admits 
in persons of high rank ; to-morrow submissiveness, 
is even greater than the circumstances demand. 
With these remarks the author is disposed to 
represent Beethoven’s faults as nothing else but 
disagreeable and sad episodes in the general course 
of his life. In view of the efforts of our 
biographers, who glorify Beethoven into a perfect 
ideal of humanity, it was a necessity also to name 
and to explain his faults. For the same reason we 
respect the honest statement of the author, that, 
after the study of some 800 of Beethoven’s letters, 
“ the utter insignificance” of by far the greatest part 
of them surprised him. To be sure it is not Beet- 
hoven’s fault that later biographers have thought it 
their duty to immortalise every one of these mere 
notes. A pleasant impression is made also by 
Thayer's impartiality in jndging of the two brothers 
of Beethoven, who in all preceding biographies have 
figured as a pair of devils. By no means can or will 
the author excite in us a very high conception of 
their character. ‘ But, as little as Beethoven was a 
pattern of govdness, so little were his brothers 
horrible examples of injustice.” Thayer shows that 
Ries as_ well as Schindler wrote under the influence 
of strong personal aversion to these brothers, and 
that Carl particularly, when they reproach with 
presumptuous interference in Beethoven's affairs, 
had done him valuable service as a competent and 
trusted business manager. It may also be 
maintained with confidence, that Beethoven from the 
year 1800 was freed from every care for the support of 
Carl or Johann.—A. W. Thayer's Life of Beethoven. 
Reviewed by Dr. Edward Hanslick in the Neue Freie 
Presse. 

Dioxens’s Youturun Mimicry.—He told a story 
off-hand so well, and sang small comic songs so 
especially well, that he used to be elevated on chairs 
and tables, bothat home and abroad, for more effective 
display of these talents; and when he first told me 
of this, at one of the twelfth-night parties on his 
eldest son’s birthday, he said he never recalled it 
that his own shrill little voice of childhood did not 
again tingle in his ears, and he blushed to think 
what a horrible little nuisance he must have been to 
many unoffending grown-up people who were called 
upon toadmire him.—Life of Charles Dickens. By 
ohn Foster. 

Music 1n- Enanann.—Music in England has 
always been an exotic, and whenever the exotic seed 
has escaped and grown wild on English soil, the 
result has not been a stable and continuous growth. 
The Reformation music was all French and Italian; 
the Restoration music (1650), half French and half 
German. No one will deny that Tallis, Farrant, 
Byrd, in church music—Morley, Ward, Wilbye, in 
the madrigal,, made a most original use of their 
materials; but the materials were foreign, for all 
that. At the Restoration, Pelham Humphrey, called 
by Pepys “an absolute monsieur,” is as really French 
as Sir Sterndale Bennettis reallyGerman. Purcell, 
the Mozart of his time, was largely French, although 
he seemed to strike great tap-roots into the older 
Elizabethan period, just as Mendelssohn struck 
them deep into S. Bach. But all these men have 
one thing in common,—they were composers in 
England, they were not English composers. They 
did not write for the people, the people did not care 
for their music. The music of the people was 
ballads—the music of the people is still ballads, 
Our national music vibrates between ‘“ When other 
lips’ and ‘Champagne Charlie.” — Music and 
Morals. By the Rev. H. R. Haweis 

Mousrcan Cuutivation IN COrncrnnatr. — That 
Music should find a resting-place in this charming 
city, is a matter of course, It is true, there are 
people, who think it rests too much, but these 
people belong to those who can never get enough. 

Cincinnati can boast of an orcliestra of at least 
twenty good performers. If occasionally a reed 
instrument falls short it is simply on account of the 
fact that itis not missed, Besides, the eity has a 
large stock of teachers, publishers, piano and organ 
dealers, and one pipe organ manufacturer, who has 
& very airy position on the mountains, which 
accounts for the fact that his business allows him 
to live upon air.—Items from the West, in the New 
York Weekly Review. 


Brernoven’s Mytus.—But a little over forty years 
have passed since Beethoven's death ; there are still 
living not a few men who have known the master ; 
and yet already myths have formed themselves 
about him, fables have fastened on him, which it 
grows every day more difficult to put aside. To 
these belongs particularly Beethoven’s attachment 
to the young countess Julia Guiceiardi (afterwards 
married as the Countess Gallenberg.) All the 
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passion ” has been until now a letter found after his 
death in Beethoven’s writing-desk, with two post- 
scripts, written with a lead pencil on two pieces of 
letter paper, which do not name the place, or year, 
or person to whom they are addressed. This was 
the original of the famous “ three letters of Beet- 
hoven from a Hungarian watering-place to his 
beloved Julia von Guicciardi,” published by Schind- 
ler. Although there was no ground at all for the 
assumption that these letters were intended for the 
Countess Guicciardi, yet on the mere giving out of 
Schindler it has been considered now for more than 
thirty years as an incontestable truth. Thayer now 
brings convincing proofs to show, that the “ three let- 
ters’ could not have been addressed to Julia at all! 
‘**So all those who with tears of sympathy have seen 
these Sorrows of Werther, occasioned by this Char- 
lotte, may now dry their tears. They can quiet them- 
selves with the assurance, that the catastrophe was 
by no means so unfortunate as it has been repre- 
sented.” When Julia, two years after becoming ac- 
quainted with Beethoven, married Count Gallenberg 
(1803) the despised lover, true to the’principle which 
he expressed to Zmeskall: ‘One cannot quarrel 
with what is not to be changed,’’ put a good face on 
his misfortune and went to work to finish the 
Heroic Symphony.—Also the anecdotes that Beetho- 
ven, from grief at Julia’s inconstancy, tried to die of 
hunger in the garden of the Erdidy palace, is con- 
tinually repeated on mere hearsay, without the 
remotest ground for connecting that (in itself very 
improbable) suicidal attempt with the Guicciardi 
affair. Thayer, on the strength of pains-taking, 
conscientious investigations, is able to characterize 
the whole mass of fustian eloquence that has been 
wasted on this love story ‘with one word as silly 
talk.”"—A. W. Thayer's Life of Beethoven, Reviewed 
by Dr. Edward Hanslick in the Newe Freie Presse. 


Ou We Dare Say! !—If professors of music have 
to suffer physically more than others, they are 
amply compensated by a fuller share of moral 
satisfaction, for sure itis that when musicalinstructors 
are worthy the title, they are the most popular of 
all teachers, and their lessons are looked forward to 
with joyful anticipation, more as pleasurable treats 
than toilsome duties.—On the Advantages of Learning 
Music. By Sabilla Novello, in the School Board 
Chronicle. 

Tae Mustcran’s Starus 1n Sparn.—A large place 
in the Calle Mayor serves the Madrid musicians as 
a rendezvous every day between one and three in the 
afternoon. They there form a sort of Musical 
Exchange, where every one in need of their assist- 
ance can find and engage them. If musicians in 
other capitals were equally practical, and would club 
together a little more, instead of splitting up into 
factions, and if, in their enthusiasm for the Ideal, 
they would not forget quite so much the Material, in 
art—their state would be the more gracious, The 
following are the principal associations of this kind 
in Madrid; the Musical-Artistic Association for 
Mutual Assistance, with a present annual income of 
60,000 reals; and El Fomento de las Artes, founded 
in the year 1859. The latter called into life the 
various Madrid choral societies, headed by the 
Orfeon Artistico-Madrilense, which gets up sacred 
concerts every year, and the society of Pianoforte 
Tuners, ( Pianists, and Musical Professors of both 
sexes, called La Sin-Par, which tunes pianos for 10 
reals (24 francs), and gives music lessons at propor- 
tionately moderate prices, Every musician who 
takes an active part at concerts or theatrical per- 
formances, enjoys in Spain the title of Professor ; 
and Monasterio’s grand concert band of 95.professors 
—probably because many among them exercise at 
the same time some other “ profession.” This 
reminds one of the abuse of the doctor's title in 
other countries.—Musical Matters in Spain, in the 
Neue Berliner Musikzeitung. 


Tue Ontain or ‘ Leonona.’’—Of course the senti- 
mental Beethoven critics, who hear the grass of 
their interpretation growing out of every note, do 
not like to be deprived of the idea, that the opera 
“ Leonora” (* Fidelio”) stands in close connection 
with that story of Beethoven's love, and that the 
most beautiful passages in it are direct effusions of 
his feeling for Julia, But Beethoyen’s complete 
sketch-book for ‘Leonora’? shows, that every 
number, from the first to the last, was the slow 
result of persevering labour and unwearied study. 
‘‘Had this opera,” Thayer adds, ‘ been the single 
grand exception in a long series of mediocre dramatic 
compositions, then one could suspect that it was the 
product of a sudden, isolated inspiration, the sient 
of love. But in reality Beethoven's genius and his 
creative talent stood too high, to make it necessary 
for us to refer the origin of the beautiful music in 
any of bis works to supposed special causes.’ 
This sentence is the best proof of the correct 





biographers, blindly following the lead of Schindler, 
have attached an extraordinary consequence to this 
tender relation and, by romantic additions, have 
gradually swelled it into a complete tragedy. An 





feeling which guides the author even in his judgment 
upon matters purely musical.—A. W. Thayer's Life 
of Beethoven. Reviewed by Dr, Edward Hanslick in 
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LONDON, FRIDAY, DECEMBER 15, 1871. 


At Pasdeloup's concert, on Sunday last, was per- 
formed, for the first time, a marche héroique by M. 
Baint Sacns. 


One of Rossini's earliest operas, “ L’Inganno 
Felice,” composed in 1812, is to be revived at the, 
San Carlo in Naples. 


A fourth school for singing and lyrical declama- 
tion is now opened in Paris by the tenor singer, 
Montaubry, with the title of ‘ Traditions du 
repertoire lyrique.” We are sadly in want of such 
a school in London. 


In consequence of tho illness of the Prince of 
Wales, there has been no representation of the 
Westminster Play this week. Whether the repre- 
sentations of the 19th and 21st will take place will 
depend on the state of the Prince’s health at the end 
of this week, vs 


The Jllustrirte Zeitung announces the success of an 
original Croat work, entitled ‘ Ljubavi Zloba,” the 
music by Vatroslaw Lisinski, the book by Dr. 
Demeter, performed at the Agram Theatre at the 
end of last month. The author did not live to enjoy 
the fruits of his success, as he died in 1854. 


Mr. P. 8. Gilmore is on his way homeward, 
rejoicing, for he has completed arrangements with 
all the nations of the Old World to send delegations 
to his great musical congress, to be held next June 
in Boston. The African Association, it is said, 
has commissioned a distinguished ‘“‘ minstrel” to 
represent it in native song and dance movements. 


The Journal de St. Petersbourg of Thursday last 
states that Mdme. Patti's benefit in Moscow was the 
greatest triumph ever achieved by an artiste on the 
Russian stage. The enthusiasm of the audience 
rose to a kind of frenzy, and the fair bénéfciaire 
was almost overwhelmed in “the mountains” of 
bouquets and wreaths which were showered upon her 
when she appeared before the curtain. 


The sums spent on the construction of the New 
Opera House at Paris up to the present time, 
including this year's grant, amount to 26,000,000 
francs, 6,500,000 francs being still required to com- 
plete it. The building, commenced in 1861, was to 
have been inaugurated in 1870, but when it will be 
completed it is impossible to say, as it depends 





entirely on the funds allowed to the contractor. 





In January last a ballet dancer, Mdme. Emilie 
Dubois, was burnt to death on the stage of the 
Théatre des Galéries, St. Hubert, Brussels. Her | 
family now claim 20,000 francs, (£800) damages of | 
the manager, M. Delvil. ‘The Tribunal has ordered 
an investigation to seo if tho precautions taken in 
the theatre to preserve life from fire were sufficient 
to render M. Delvil irresponsible for any accident. 


The candidates selected annually to contend for 
the grand prize of Rome at the French Institute, 
consist of seven painters, four sculptors, four | 
architects, two engravers, and three composers of | 
music. All artists, natives of France, are eligible to | 
obtain the prize, from the age of fifteen to thirty. 
The youths who obtain the prizes of painting and 
sculpture, are required to remain in Rome four 
years. 





Grau, the famous musical entrepréneur, is at 
Vienna, busily engaged in completing the arrange- 
ments for a musical concert tour in America; and 
will take the field next spring with a splendid array 
of artistic talent, He has already signed engage- 
ments with the famous pianist Rubinstein, and the 
scarcely less famous violinist Wieniawsky, and is 
busily occupied in securing other artists of equal 
eminence, 


The Sacred Harmonic Society will perform Men- 
delssohn’s music to Racine’s sacred drama of 
* Athalie,” and Beethoven's ‘‘ Mount of Olives,” at 
Exeter Hall, to-night, Friday, Dec. 15th. The 
principal vocalists will be Mdme. Cora de Wilhorst, 
Miss Vinta, Mdlle. Drasdil, Mr. Vernon Rigby, and 
Mr. Lewis Thomas. Mr. Henry Nicholls will read 
the illustrative verses to ‘‘ Athalie,” Sir Michael 
Costa conducting. 


At a very interesting lecture given by W. B. 
Tegetmeier, F.L.S., at the London Institution, 
on Wednesday last, on the history, training, and 
exploits of carrier pigeons, several small musical 
whistles, of different notes, were exhibited, made of 
vegetable substance, and other light material, which 
the Chinese attach to the pigeons ; and by the sound 
of these whistles, in rapid flight, the owners re- 
cognize their own birds: 


The French theatre in Pera, of Constantinople, 
has begun operations, and it is said the company of 
M. Noel is generally good. His répertoire is how- 
ever, condemned as more suited tothe morale of 
Paris than of Pera, little pretentious as is that 
small Paris. ‘‘ Miss Multon” has been, according 
to a local French organ, received by a diminished 
audience, and the manager is called upon to replace 
the school of Dumas by that of Racine and Moliére. 


Mrs. Weldon has bid farewell to her patron and 
friends in Paris, says the Gazette Musicale and 
returned to London. The Paris Gazette ridicules 
the announcement of Beethoven's sonatas, edited in 
London, with changes adapted for the extended 
register of modern pianofortes. At Vienna, a critic 
lately ridiculed the fingered edition of Beethoven’s 
sonatas, edited by Hallé and referred to the authentic 
traditions of the composer, edited by Moscheles, and 
sold at Cramer's. 


Among the many improvements about to be made 
in Rome, one which will be particularly grateful to 
visitors will be the laying out and building of a mag- 
nificent winter garden situated in the centre of the 
city, and attached to which there will be a café and 
theatre and an open-air building for concerts in the 
gardens. An opera house, intended to be the na- 
tional theatre of united Italy, is also contemplated. 
The plans for the whole work are sent from England 
by Mr. Walter Emden, architect. 


Malle. Schneider leaves Paris for St. Petersburgh, 
where she will receive the salary of £250 a week, a 
half clear benefit on the last night of her engage- 
ment, hotel and other necessary expenses for 
herself and suite entirely paid, and journey to Paris 
and back by special stages. Her compartment in 





the train will be a saloon carriage fitted up with 


bed-room accommodation. Added to herusual retinne 
of servants, she takes with her her own artiste 
capillaire, and two female dressers. Who would he 
a mere prima donna after this ? 


The super has signalised himself in New York 
during the production of ‘* Mignon.” We read that 
in the conflagration scene, a great deal of irreverent 
laughter was excited by the behaviour of a corps of 
supernumeraries who ran three times into the 
burning building, and out again by the back way, 
coming up fresh from the opposite side, with a faint 
pretext of being three different gangs. They carried 
into the midst of the flames a step-ladder, a coil of 
rope, a number of tomahawks, and a barrel ap- 
parently containing gunpowder; and at last stood 
patiently and roasted to death in full sight of the 
audience. 

Gaston Cremieux, the Communistleader, journalist, 
and author, lately shot at Marseilles, leaves behind 
him two unfinished plays, a drama called “Le 9 
Thermidor”’ and a tragedy “ Almicar.” With his 
last words he recommended his friend Alphonse 
Esquiros to get them finished and _ produced, 
Teansoulé, who, during the reign of the Reds in 
Paris, had organised a regiment known by the 
name of the “Lascars of the Commune,” and 
condemned to transportation for life, describes 
himself as a dramatic author, and claims to have 
written sixteen dramas (one of which was received 
at the Odéon), three comedies, two poems, and other 
works, 


Last week died one of the most remarkable singers 
who belonged to the French Opera during the Meyer- 
beer period—the celebrated basso Levasseur—called 
in his early days “‘ basso cantante,” to distinguish his 
style from that of the ordinary bass of that time, 
who took part in concerted pieces, but was never 
entrusted with a solo. Levasseur was the original 
Bertram in “ Robert le Diable,” his associates being 
Nourrit, Mdlle. Faleon, and Mdme. Dorus Gras; 
and some idea of his versatility may be formed from 
the fact that he “created” the parts of Bertram in 
** Robert le Diable,”’ Ankerstrom in ‘‘ Gustave III,” 
Marcel in “‘ Les Huguenots,” Olifowr in ‘“ Le Dieu 
et la Bayad?re,” Fontunarose the quack doctor in 
“ Le Philtre” (the original of “L’'Elisir d’ Amore”), 
and (at least at the French Opera) Leporello in 
“* Don Giovanni.” 


Mr. F. B. Chatterton, besides devoting his theatre, 
on Wednesday morning, to a special performance in 
aid of the sufferers from the late disastrous fire at 
Chicago, distinguished himself by an act of liberality. 
The inmates of the Royal Dramatic College at 
Maybury were brought up to London, at his own 
expense, and conveyed to Drury Lane Theatre, 
where places were reserved for them to witness 
‘“‘ Rebecca.” Mr. Chatterton afterwards provided 
them with a dinner, and saw them safely conveyed 
back to the college. The proceeds of the morning 
performance amounted te the sum of £250, and a 
cheque for that amount was handed by Mr. 
Chatterton to the American Minister. The Mayor 
of Chicago, in the name of the American nation, 
warmly thanked the Drury Lane manager for the 
aid thus rendered to the fund. 


The Christmas novelty at the Royal Gallery of 
Illustration, is by J. R. Planché, and will be 
entitled, ‘King Christmas, a Fancy-Full Morality.” 
Mr. Planché’s reputation for refined wit and pungent 
joke has, we hear, been well preserved, for the 
humour of the novelty is as genial as the season it 
extols; the dialogue sparkles with jeux d’esprit, 
at the same time that it is easy and flowing. No 
better author could have been selected for the 
illustration of the forthcoming festive season, at 
a place which is patronized chiefly by the higher 
and educated classes, than the veteran Mr. Planché, 
all of whose extravaganzas and burlesques are con- 
spicuous for the brilliancy of their wit, and their 
entire freedom from coarseness of expression. Mr. 
Corney Grain will bring out a New Musical Sketch 
on Boxing-day, and the entertainment will conclude 
with “A Peculiar Family” in a compressed form. 
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The Colosseum, which has been falling to decay 
for so many years, is at last to be utilised. The 
building will provide accommodation for sumptuous 
Turkish baths, swimming baths of sea and fresh 
water, and suites of elegant and commodious private 
and medicated baths. 
Colosseum extends over two acres) will be laid out 
as a winter garden, and the buildings facing Albany 
Street will be converted into club and chambers. 
For this purpose a company has been formed, called 
the Colosseum Spa Company Limited. Plans have 
been prepared by Mr. Walter Emden, the architect 
of some of our latest theatres. The charaster of the 
puildings will be Moorish, and the cooling room of 
the Turkish bath will be under the dome and one of 
the most magnificent in the world. The exterior 
will be fanciful in character, the alterations to the 
existing buildings and the erection of handsome 
kiosks, &c., in the winter gardons aiding the general 
effect. 





A circular has been sent round in Dublin and 
inserted in several Irish newspapers, declaring that 
a sudden thunder-storm which visited Dublin at 
the hour of opening the new Gaiety Theatre was 
an “awful warning” from heaven bringing a curse 
upon the promoters of this place of amusement, 
The fanatical author maintains that the thunder- 
storm was an unmistakeable warning, and that 
the last Lord Mayor, who was known to have 
theatrical proclivities, would not have caught a 
cold and died had he not laid the first stone of 
the accursed dramatic temple. The pamphleteer 
proposes to turn the Gaiety Theatre into a Central 
Workmen’s Hall, where he may have a good time 
of it with “the murderer, the Sabbath-breaker, 
the drunkard, and the thief.’ There is no account- 
ing for tastes. A tea-party with a thief may be 
a very delightful form of entertainment; but the 
Messrs. Gunn decline altogether to give up their 
property at the request of Stiggins, and, encouraged 
by the applause of the public, continue a desirable 
and inoffensive entertainment. 





They have a quaint custom in America of driving 
away an obnoxious actor by means of the post office. 
Mr. Victor Liston, a comic singer, has made public 
the insults received. According to Mr. Liston's 
story, they adopt strange devices in order to get 
rid of an expensive star. If the star does not shine 
sufficiently brightly to please the managorial pocket 
he is threatened, abused, and insulted, until in 
despair he throws up his engagement. Sensitive 
actors had far better not engage themselves to 
doubtful speculators or they will suffer like Mr. 
Victor Liston. He was not stabbed with a dagger 
or shot with a revolver, but smothered with terrible 
letters. Every post brought him piles of abuse. 
The letter-rack at the theatre was stuffed with 
vilifications, bouquets were flung at him hiding 
indecent notes, and so monstrous and repeated 
were the indignities that poor Mr. Liston flung up 
his engagement in disgust. This story, if not 
exaggerated, is a very strange one. Under the 
circumstances, Mr. Liston could do little else but 
sever his connection with the unfortunately- 
conducted theatre. 





The Christmas pieces at the various theatres will 
be as follows: At Drury Lane Mr. Blanchard’s 
pantomime is entitled ‘‘ Zom Thumb the Great; or, 
Harlequin King Arthur and the Knights of the Round 
Table.” The principal parts will be sustained by 
the members of the clever Vokes family, Miss 
Harriet Coveney, Master John Manley, and Mr 
Henry Collard. Covent Garden opens on Boxing. 
hight with a pantomime written by Mr. H. J. Byron, 
on the subject of ‘Blue Beard.” A prominent 
feature of the opening will be an army of Amazons, 
introducing an array of feminine auxiliaries attired 
in brilliant costumes. The Princess's, besides Mr. 
Watts Phillips’s new drama “On the Jury,” will have 
& pieee furnished by the Brothers Grimm, and 


entitled Little Dicky Dilver, and his Stick of|between any two notes, but an interval is 


Silver; or, Harlequin and the Three Comical 


Kings.” Miss Caroline Parkes represents the hero. 


For the Adelphi Mr. Charles Millward furnishes the 


The surplus land (for the}ject is the “ Adventures of Thespis amongst the 


pavtomime, called “ Little Snowdrop,’ in which 
Mrs. John Wood takes a part. The Christmas piece 
at the Gaiety Theatre will be written by Mr. W. 8. 
Gilbert, with original musie by Arthur Sullivan, and 
dresses designed by Mr. I’. Brunton. The sub- 


Olympians,” and Mr. Toole, who will play Thespis, 
will be supported by an increased company. The 
Haymarket, Olympic, Queen’s, Prince of Wales’s, 
Strand, Globe, Vaudeville, Court, and St. James's 
are respectively provided with satisfactory pieces, 
and do not change their bills. 





In his latest published poem Mr. Robert Buchanan 
has paid Mr. Swinburne the homage of imitating 
his worst qualities, and none of his best. We have 
“flame,” and “ashes,” and ‘ blood,” and “ wine,” 
and ‘‘ naked Phrynes,” and in fact all the excrescences 
and nothing of the force and spirit of Swinburne. 
Now in the October number of the Contemporary 
Review,‘an article signed Thomas Maitland, under the 
title “‘ The Fleshy School of Poetry,” and containing 
a rabid attack on Swinburue, turns out to be by 
Mr. Buchanan himself. What shall be said of him 
who vilifies in secret what ho openly imitates? 
Simply what Mr. Sidney Colvin says of him: it is 
quite enough. Mr. Colvin was accredited in the 
Athenenm with the intention of preparing an 
answer to Mr. Buchanan's article. Mr. Colvin 
disclaims any such intention, and he puts it to any 
disinterested reader to decide in his place. 

“‘ Among other singularities of the pages in question, 
you have observed the name of Mr. Robert Buchanan 
among somewhat more familiar names introduced 
for damaging comparison with the objects of attack. 
You learn, to your edification, that the same Mr. 
Buchanan is himself the author of this spirited 
performance, only ho has been too modest to 
acknowledge it, and has had the happy thought 
of delivering his thrust from behind the shield 
of a putative Thomas Maitland. Still, what then? 
Do you ‘prepare an answer?’ Rather you stand 
off, acknowledging it out of your power to accost 
Mr. Maitland-Buchanan on equal terms. You 
admire his ingenious adaptation of the machinery 
of candour to the purposes of disguise; you inwardly 
congratulate a pertinacious poet and critic on having 
at last done something which his friends may quote 
concerning him; and you feel that his achievement 
need only be known to be appreciated.” 

The force of contempt could no further go. The 
extinguisher is simple, but it is grandly complete. 








MUSICAL SYNTAX FOR LADIES. 
Fifty years ago the problems of thorough bass 
were described as ‘the tremendous barriers” 
separating the land of the amateurs from that of 
the professors. Tio do away with this cordon of 
exclusion, and to open the region of harmony 
to all settlers—with equal rights and privileges, 
Mr. Burrowes, a popular teacher in ladies’ schools, 
brought out a work entitled ‘‘ The Thorough Bass 
Primer ’’—primers then being the fashionable 
term for books which are now called catechisms. 
This Primer appeared first in 1817; and its author 
has long departed from the scenes of semina- 
ries and academies. Other books of the kind 
have cropped up, and in some measure superseded 
the use of Mr. Burrowes’s labours; yet this hand- 
book of chords and their shapes was conceived in 
a good spirit; concise and intelligible in its form, 
and useful in facilitating the acquirement of just 
so much of the elements of music-making as the 
musical education of school-girls in that day 
required. This grammar of sounds taught rather 
the elements of syntax than syntax itself, and in 
a way loose and illogical, quite unsatisfactory, no 
doubt, to the new lights of the Tonic Sol-fa 
system, and the more brilliant Wills o’ the Wisp 
—the iconoclasts of the venerable subdominant 
and its train of many colours. After all, the 
error in the book is not so much the in- 
struction conveyed, as the manner of the teach- 
ing. Intervals are described as the distance 


strictly the contents of any two sounds with 





‘with the comploment remaining. 





ment—a remainder, filling up the octave—and 

should be described as the quantity subtracted 

Tho author 

gives a list of what are called the inversions of 

the intervals; but however useful this list may be, 

it does not of itself convey the facts to the minds 

of the learners. The seven diatonic intervals of 

the key are ranged under six chords, funda- 

mental and derived, together with the so-called 

anomalous chord of the tritone or short fifth, 

upon the tone leading into the octave. Funda- 

mental chords are said to be root chords, and 

are major; the derived chords are minor, 

and formed upon the thirds of the root 

chords. Every fundamental tone carries its own 

third and fifth, and this harmony has three posi- 

tions in the treble, and three in the bass. The 

chord assumes as many shapes as there are sounds. 

In this way is traced tho origin of chords, and 
6-4 is found to be 5-3, and 4 is tho fundamental. 

There can be no objection to this explanation of 

chord-formation or chordal inflection; and if 

the rudiments of sound alone had been taught 
throughout the book in a way equally true and 
consistent with the laws of phonology, much 

praise would have been due to its compiler. The 
ground-sounds of the minor chords, are given 
on the second, the third, and sixth. The union 
of two minor thirds, on the leading tone of the 
key, we are told arisos from the ground-fifth, 
and the addition of another minor third, creates the 
well-known harmony of the dominant seventh. Add 
another third, and there is the chord of the ninth 

Hereupon the field is again ploughed over, and 
there is a repetition of the positions of this chord 
in the treble, and its inversions in the bass. Then 
follows an elucidation of the connection or rela- 
tion of the six chords, major and minor. The key- 
chord being called the tonic, and the five other 
chords its attendant, or attending, harmonies. 
The dominant seventh is now made chromatic; 
the root-sound being sharpened ; and for the third 
time the harmonical field is sown with the 
different inflexions of the four sounds in the right 
hand, and its threa removals in the left. After 
the explanation of the chromatic seventh, thore fo]. 
lowsthatofthechromaticsixth. With Mr. Burrowes, 
the root of the chromatic seventh, is the major 
third below the sharp dominant, and the root of 
the sharp sixth is two-thirds below. The fifth of 
the root is said to be depressed by license. In this 
way Mr. Burrowes gets rid of all compound chords, 
in these days termed “allied harmonies from allied 
scales.” Dissonances are classed as suspensions, 
retardations, and articipations; and there is a 
brief summary of the doctrine of cadences perfect, 
imperfect, and interrupted. Thore is a atill 
shorter chapter on the sequences, diatonic and 
chromatic, and of course a glance at the pedal- 
points, single and double. Tho chapter on 
modulation, is curt to a degree, and the student 
finds no clear guide for determining what are tho 
chords of the key, or the best methods of depart- 
ing from the key. He will find it difficult to per- 
ceive what are the sounds, that are chromatic, 
and yet retain the key; and those that lead out of 
it. Enharmonic modulation is, with the author, 
mere change of notation, and so it is with nine- 
teen out of twenty of the theorists of the present 
day. 

The smaller the book, the clearer the facts; the 
less the number of rules, the more accurate the 
reasoning; the more perspicuous the examples ; the 
freedom from licenses and exceptions ; and the 
exhibition of thorough knowledge—are the points 
which make a Treatise on Harmony valuable, easy 
of comprehension, and one which can be usefully 
and profitably explained and discussed by the 
master. The great objection to this little book is 
its want of clear definition, the inattention of 
the author to the origin and growth of chords, 
the inherent power of each sound in the key, its 
complement in the octave, and its equivalent or 
reply in the reversion of the scale. The real 


regard to the octave—the quantity cut off. It|character and power of the tritonic chord was 





involves therefore the important fact of a comple- 


unknown to Mr. Burrowes, and in this regard the 
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work displays a lamentable hiatus; but a more 
formidable objection remains in the character of 
Milton, in his 


Essay on Education, pours forth his wrath upon 


the exercises and illustrations. 
all exercises; and we must confess, we agree with 
the old poet, when we look at the miserable 
exhibitions of modern examples in books of theory, 
which can only tend to torture the ears of the 
student, and lead to the destruction of all sense 
of rhythm and progression in music. 

There is nothing in this Primer of Mr. Burrowes; 
to prevent young ladies acquiring a decent 
knowledge of chords and their formation. 
But there is much in the examples to make 
the feminine impulse detest music-making for 
life, and to keep up the popular delusion 
that ‘Thorough Bass” is a mystery, and 
the manufacture of music something beyond 
the natural powers of woman-kind. Had the 
author constructed his work upon the plan adopted 
by Dr. Callcott, that of giving examples by clas- 
sical composers, and skeletons founded upon 
classical extracts, his book would have proved a 
hundredfold more useful. It was generally used 
iu ladies’ schools for many years, but it never had 
any marked operation upon the young minds in 
these establishments. Its study conferred no 
power of harmonization and no help in composi- | 
tion. It taught music, in a way, upon paper; | 
but it did not put music into any child’s head, 
aud certainly touched no child’s heart. ‘There is 
no reason why the grammar of musical sounds 
should be made uninteresting, or prove a detri- 
ment rather than a benefit to those who feel they 
could make music if they only knew how. 








CHARLES READE AROUSED. 





Mr. Charles Reade is once more up and doing, 
with a lively ferocity recalling his best days. It 
seems a Canadian paper has been criticising pretty 
sharply “ A Terrible 'emptation,” and Mr. Reade de- | 
sires no better opportunity of “ going for the Heathen 
Chinee.” Accordingly he enriches the Readean 
vocabulary with one more epithet. We have| 
already had “ Prurient Prude,” “ shrimp,” ‘ eritic- | 
aster,’’ and “ sham-sample swindler :” now we have 
in addition ‘** Anonymuncule.” Mr. Reade prints his | 
new term in small capital letters, and goes on to | 
describe it like a literary Linnwus as he is. 





“This little creature must not be confounded 
with the anonymous writers, who supply narratives 
of current events, and discuss public measures with 
freedora, but deal largely in generalities, and very 
little in personalities. ‘Those are the working bees 
that gather honey for the public. Reade’s anony- 
muncule is no great producer, he can do little but 
sting. He is of two kinds—the anonymous letter 
writer, pest of families; and the anonymous literary 
detractor, pest of the fine arts. Both varieties have 
this essential trait in common, they abuse the 
shelter and obscurity of the anonymous. The 
literary anonymuncule often abuses it doubly ; he 
belies his superior in the organ of criticism, then 
flies to another, and says the same thing in other 
words. Then the duped public believes that two 
disinterested judges have condemned its favourite ; 
whereas the poor editors are only a couple of 
unguarded puppets, pulled by one unscrupulous 
anopymuncule raging with literary envy.” 

This is rather mild invective for Mr. Charles 
Reade. He does not glow at his brightest hue. 
But he improves as he gets on. Before, however, he 
gets to the white heat, Mr. Reade teaches people 
that they are wrong to call sensual vice unclean, and 
timt people who do so term it are themselves 
indecent. ‘This new law of moral terminology is 
thus stated :— 

‘‘ Illicit connections are vicious, but they are no 
more unclean than matrimonial connections. To 
apply a term which is nasty, without being strictly 
appropriate, betrays to a philosopher's eye the 
prurient prude. Whenever in a newspaper you see 
the word “ filth’ applied to adultery or other 
frailty’ the writer is a lewd hypocrite, a prurient 
prude. Remember that; it is well worth remember- 
ing. 

Plainly Pope was a prurient prude when he said 
** Vice is a mouster of such frightful mien.” On 
the contrary, her mien is rather pretty than other- 


his own line of business—with Mr. Eden, Dr. Samp- 











wise. She may be naughty, but she is very nice. 
Having justified the cleanliness of ‘‘ adultery and | 
other frailty,” Mr. Charles Reade wakes up cheerily. 

‘‘The author of ‘Put Yourself in His Place ”’ is, 
in a very small way, a public benefactor. Who- 
ever calls him a public criminal, is a liar and a 
scoundrel.” 

‘The author of ‘Hard Cash’ is a public bene- 
factor, in a small way. Whoever, after this, calls 
him a public criminal, is a liar and a scoundrel.” 
Woe should be very sorry even to think Mr. Charles 
Reade a public criminal, much more to call him so, 
But we should like to have Mr. Reade’s definition 
of a man who calls him—say a public Croquemitaine, 
a literary Gorgibuster. Certainly Mr. Reade goes 
about seeking to giind somebody’s bones to make 
his bread. 

His Rolfe in the * Terrible Temptation” has been 
understood as a self-portraiture. The Anonymuncule 
having charged him with egotism in this creation, is | 
thus sternly handled : 


‘* For an author to introduce his own character 
into a novel looks like egotism; but it is not so un- 
common as this illiterate person imagines. Eccen- 
tric characters are rare, and valuable to the artist; 
and this eccentric character was intruded not 
egotistically but artistically. It fitted the occasion 
and forced itself on me. 

‘«*Oh, but,’ says the anonymuncule, ‘ your sketch 
is one strain of eulogy on the person and mind of 
Rolfe.’ Was ever so impudent a lie as this? It is 
the exact opposite of the truth. It should be re- 
membered that, in fiction, I am not a satirist ; I am 
one who sees the bright side of a mixed character, 
and I dare say Rolfe has benefited a little by that, 
along with a score more characters that I have 
drawn. But compare Rolfe with his predecessors to 


son, Dr. Amboyne. Have I ever handled him with 
the reverence, the affection, the gusto I have shown 
them? Have I disguised his foibles? Have I not 
let Dr. Suaby get the better of him in dialogue? 
Who gets the better of Eden or Amboyne ? 

‘** But,’ says my anonymuneule, ‘ you have said 
the best judges adore his works.’ This is an impu- 
dent lie; I never said a syllable of the kind. 

‘“«¢ Personally he is most striking and interesting,’ 
&c. This whole sentence is an impudent lie. I 
have described the man as personally uninteresting 
and commonplace: an unwieldy person, a rolling 
gait, commonplace features, a mild brown eye, not 
bright. I have told the truth pro and con, just as I 
should of any other person I was inspecting with 
an artist's eye.” 

Mr. Reade’s critic appears to have concluded his 
notice with an unkind suggestion that the exposer of 
many madhouses will perhaps end his days in one. 
The retort is trenchant and deserved. 


‘“That shall be as God pleases. He gave me 
whatever good gifts I have, my hatred of inhumanity 
and injustice, and my loathing of everything that is 
dastardly and mean, from a British anonymuncule 
up to a Caroline skunk; and He can take these 
gifts away in a moment by taking my reason. 

‘«T shall beno nearer that calamity for this writer's 
suggestion, and he will be no further off it, since 
such suggestions sometimes offend God, as well as 
disgust men. 

** But this is certain: Should he ever transplant 
into any business less base and below the laws’ lash 
than anonymous detraction the morals and practices 
he had shown in slandering me, he will soon or 
late, find his way, not to an asylum, but a jail.” 
We are delighted at meeting our friend once more 
in the Prize Ring. Time has not withered him nor 
custom staled his infinite eapacity for hitting 
straight from the shoulder. May the anonymun- 
cular race flourish, if only to give us again the joy of 
beholding the Readean torso and biceps. 





GOD BLESS THE PRINCE OF WALES! 








The week of anxiety since our last issue, attendant 
on the precarious situation of the Prince of Wales, 
has produced excessive depression in the theatres 
and houses of amusement. It is at such points 
of the social scale that any national perturbation 
makes itself felt. The moment public trouble arises, 
people cease to attend concerts and to go to the 
theatre. From last Friday, when the Prince’s 
relapse was made public, a considerable falling off 
of audiences has made itself apparent. On Saturday 
night most of the theatres were comparatively 





| where there is unusual attraction. The middling 


pieces, the average playhouses, failed to dray, 
Members of occasional performances—amateyy 
exhibitions, the Westminster play, Miss Faithfyy; 
readings, and the like—have been postponed, Ip 
short it has been universally felt that this was 
no time when even moderate enjoyment might 
becomingly be tasted. 

In one particular however public demonstrations 
have been indulged with great heart and energy, 
Wherever an excuse arose for singing “ God bless 
the Prince of Wales,” that anthem was sure to be 
sung. It has been devoutly breathed and fervently 
shouted, in every key and at every possible op- 
portunity. At concerts it has of course been the 
signal for people to rise. A number of railway 
servants meet to discuss their grievances; some. 
body reads the latest telegram, and grievances 
are forgotten until ‘God bless the Prince 
of Wales” has been sung. At the’ Welsh 
meeting at Chelsea it was only natural that 
additional fervour should be put into the lyrical 
utterance of a nation’s wish. In the first place the 
company were nearly all Welshmen, and Welshmen 
regard the Prince as their particular property, their 
feudal chief. Englishmen may think of him merely 
as the heir to the crown, and no more locally con. 
nected with Wales than his brother is with Edin. 
burgh; but to Welshmen his Royal Highness jg 
always the sovereign of their native land. In the 
second place, at Chelsea there were Miss Annie 
Edmonds to sing the hymn, and Mr. Brinley 
Richards to accompany it: nor could the author 
have desired a better interpreter or a more enthusi- 
astic audience. One goose indeed there was (geese 
will intrude even into quarters where they run the 
danger of a wrung neck) who felt the anserine pro- 
pensity so strong upon him that he tried to indulge 
in a native hiss; but he was promptly suppressed, 
even without the flaying which he so richly deserved. 
The hearty chorusing of the audience was perhaps 
his best rebuke. 

Among no class of Englishmen has the Prince of 
Wales been more popular than among those who 
make of entertainments a livelihood. A steady and 
frequent playgoer, he kept the theatre in vogue with 
the higher classes long after its abandonment by the 
Court itself. Together with his illustrious consort 
he set that example of punctuality and polite 
attention which is so much needed at ou 
houses of amusement, where breeding, we are 
sorry to say, is not always commensurate with 
social position. The Prince always took an 
interest in dramatic affairs, and was keen to 
appreciate rising capacity. Many an actor has 
owed to his encouraging word a stimulus to new 
exertions, and a recompense for many old labours, 
and anxieties, and doubts. Thus a strong personal 
sense of regret—of sorrow for the man himself—has 
mingled with the foreboding of the bad time to come 
if he should die—bad time for all who minister to 
the amusement of the nation. And thus, not selfish 
only but sympathetic and compassionate has been 
their part in the universal prayer to “bless the 
Prince of Wales.” 








THE SOURCE OF INSPIRATION. 





The methods adopted by celebrated composers to 
facilitate the incubation of ideas are as bizarre a8 
they are various. If lesser men could only obtain 
inspiration by the similar mechanical means, genius 
would be a cheap commodity. Meanwhile there is 
no reason why they should not try: they may better 
their brains and are scarcely likely to worsen them, 
For this reason we are disposed to welcome an 
article which has appeared in a German musical 
journal on what the writer terms Tausienism. 
Tausien was a great Mongolian artist, and his grave 
is overshadowed by a great tree, from which the 
natives chew the leaves to render their voices 
melodious. According to the German writer the 
principle of Tausienism flourishes among Caucasian 
races also. Amulet, talisman, ribbons, and leaves, 
chips from the Luther-bench, a clipping from the 
coat of a great or even only celebrated man, & blade 





empty—exception being made to one or two houses 


from the turf of his graye, and a thousand other 
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similar things, bear witness that superstition has 
taken root in the mind of man for all coming time. 
The writer analyses Tausienism in musicians, 
who, he maintains, are ardent followers of it. He 
then becomes amazingly psychological. ‘‘ The artist 
ereates his work in accordance with some inner 
image,—which, however, if we look very close, is 
again woven of threads indissolubly connected with 
the outer world,—clothing it in words, in marble, in 
tones, colours, etc. There is needful for this, beside 
the natural bent, (talent, genius), without which 
nothing will be produced, the also indispensable tech- 
nical skill, and finally a third, certainly no less im- 
portant matter, the disposition !—When that is want- 
ing, even the master finds but slowly what he 
requires, — he chews his pen-holder, studies the 
clouds, or the pattern of his wall-paper,—Schiller, 
it is said, used to draw little horses and other 
nonsense,—and at length gives up the useless 
attempt. And an hour later, perhaps, the ‘spring 
of invention, —this is the term, I believe,—bubbles 
up sg plentifully, that it is scarcely possible to shut 
in the rich blessing between the staves.” The 
writer then goes on to show how the disposition 
way be brought about; and this is the amusing 
part of his article. 


If we muster the lists of celebrated composers, 
and ask of each singly what means he adopted in 
a long continued draught, we shall receive most 
varied answers, and to imitators,—always the 
class most numerously represented in the school 
of life,—there opens a refreshing prospect of every 
manner of possibilities. Handel went for needful 
inspiration to graveyards, to the silent corners 
of solitary churches. Of Gluck it is said that, 
occupied with the composition of an opera, and 
requiring fresh air and sunshine, he had his piano 
carried out upon a field. Air, light, and verdure did 
not suffice, however, and it is recorded that two 
bottles .of champagne lent their assistance. Thus, 
Gluck wrote his reformatory works. Lully laboured 
like a feeble amateur. He sat down at the piano 
with his snuff-box, and sang and played, till by 
means of trying here and there, up and down, he 
fancied he kad discovered the most suitable melody ; 
this discovery he then communicated to some 
subordinate, who wrote down the dictation, and that 
was the end of it. Sarti required a large, dark room, 
even at night but feebly lit up—his musical ideas 
came to him only in the stillness of night. Of 
Spontini too, it is recorded, that he was able to 
compose only in the dark. Cimarosa wanted noise 
about him, he liked best to work in merry company. 
Salieri, to excite his fancy, strolled about in the most 
frequented streets, eating bon-bons, with lead-pencil 
and paper in his hand, to be ready when the occa- 
sion offered. Paér composed, chatted, scolded, 
disputed, all in one. Saschini felt himself in- 
capable of getting a melody, unless he was with 
his lady-love, and had his little kittens about 
him. Alex. Fesca, if one may lend faith to eyewit- 
nesses, resorted to similar means—the bottle served 
him in place of a lady-love, and for kittens he tried 
to procure a little dog! Paisiello remained in bed, 
when he intended composing,—a cheap, practical 
means; it saves clothing, fuel, &c. Zingarelli, 
before sitting down at the piano to compose, read a 
few pages of a Latin poet: then, however, ho worked 
80 easily that he was able to. write in four hours a 
whole act of ‘* Romeo and Juliet!” When Father 
Haydn could not get along, he would take his rosary, 
and say a few Aves, and generally inspiration re- 
turned. Haydn sat quietly down in a chair, but 
he must have upon his finger the ring Frederic the 
Great had once given him! In London, however, 
even this expedient seems to have proved unavail- 
ing, for we have a report that ,once the master had 
no inspiration left at all; for two weeks he vainly 
tortured himself to get an appropriate continuation 
to the first eight bars of an Andante. It is well 
known that it has been thought some connection 
existed between Mozart's fondness for billiards and 
ten-pins, and his musical disposition. Beethoven 
Went out into the open air, into the magnificence 
and solitude of nature. Méhul was a lover of 
flowers, and liked to sojourn in pretty gardens, 
Mendelssohn, it is said, always had bouquets on his 
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desk. Halévy required the sound of boiling water, 
to become ‘disposed.’ Auber, a good rider, 
mounted his horse in order to gain the romantic 
country, where the artist finds everything he needs, 
—formerly, perhaps !—in later years, when the cele- 
brated composer was an old, a very old gentleman, 
he probably composed his operas on foot. Francois 
Hiinten felt most inspired for composition in 
autumn. He walked up and down in his room, 
catching flies,—no very difficult task at that season 
of the year,—and thus were produced more than two 
hundred compositions, the greater part of which 
might at one time be found on every piano,—long 
enough ago, it is true. 

Tausienism has victims in other departments of 
art, too. It is reported of Schiller that he was 
obliged to have the smell of half decayed apples 
near him, in order to be able to work, and that strong, 
black eoffee was indispensable to him. At times 
even dilettantism succumbs to the disease. When 
Liszt, nearly thirty years ago, made his journeys of 
conquest through the musical world, enthusiastic 
ladies carefully collected the remnants of the piano 
strings that had given up their melodious ghost under 
the hands of the virtuoso. The ends and pieces of 
these unfortunates were set in rings, and the ladies 
fancied it could not but be very advantageous to 
play études, schools of velocity, Gradus ad 
Parnassum, ete., with such a ring on, 
this ingenious means proved effective, whether it 
made the touch firm, the wrist pliant, or perhaps 
even influenced the ‘‘ understanding,” is not on 
ecord. To-day we smile at those amiable follies, 
he world has grown calmer since then, dilettantism 
no longer aspires to climb the higher and highest 


very pleasant too! And young artists of to-day, 


composers !—what might not be told to them! 








A CAUSERIE ON MENDELSSOHN. 





ation Symphony. 


ine of it here. 


five themes of Luther. 


musicians. 


Symphony.” 


gave in. 


that the occasion which united them was strange 


iron, and while these Germans surrounded them 





Whether | composition were 


hold the sound view that “stiff,” daily, six-hour|and his ideas of piety. 
practising, is the only effective means of progress. | Protestants and Catholics, and found that numbers 
They no longer believe in magic and sympathy,—but | of them misunderstood their religion. After reading 


M. Coquerel’s causerie originated with the Jour words. ; : 
des Morts 1870, the one day of the year most | illustrated —s wee of pleasant anecdotes. Ho 
associated with the spread of the Reformation in detested Berlin, found it too aristocratic, military, 
Germany, as being the day on which German official. 
churchgoers read on the church-doors the ninety- boldt, m a letter to M. Coquerel, once described 
A year ago M. Coquerel, Berlin as “a little town, intellectually a desert, and 
shut up in besieged Paris, was begged by M, hollow.” . 
Pasdeloup to give a conference in the Cirque | the ‘liberated Berliner.” ; 
Napoléon, and to let him associate his music with life of the capital annoyed Mendelssohn. M. Coquerel 
it, and thus make some money for his starving pleasantly narrated the dispute between Friedrich 
M. Coquerel refused twice, but the Wilhelm IV. and the composer, which hastened 
third time Pasdeloup came and offered a subject for Mendelssohn’s retreat from Berlin. 
the concert, and it was ‘* Mendelssohn’s Reformation he was infinitely tender and loving. In his letters 
M. Coquerel hesitated at asking | there were charming things. 
Catholics to assist at celebrating Reformation | Paul was a poem, full of tenderness, soul, fire. 
anniversary; but Pasdeloup insisted, and the pastor | These great artists, like Michael Angelo and Men- 
On that troublous day he addressed the delssohn, had a profundity of affection which the 
thousands assembled in the circus. He admitted | common could hardly understand, 





Catholics in coming together to worship at the 
shrine of a musician who had celebrated the Refor- 
mation. 

This was the origin of the causerie on Mendelssohn 
and his symphony, which causerie is praised by the 
Boston journalsas admirable. M. Coquerel analysed 
the symphony with discretion. 

The introduction was majestic, sonorous, virile, 
and was followed by a scherzo unapproachably pure 
and spiritual, but full of good and brave joy. The 
andante whieh succeeded was pious—tender—filled 
with infinite sweetness, and redolent of confession. 
It was not the confession of a Catholic to his priest, 
but of a Protestant to his God. Then came the 
tremendous overwhelmingly glorious chords of 
Luther's choral, and the symphony finally ended 
with a fugue, in which Protestant faith in the 
reformation triumphed in the noblest harmonies. 
Mendelssohn had found, nevertheless, that there 
was not grandeur enough in his work. M. Coquerel 
thought there was something infinitely admirable in 
Mendelssohn's method of criticizing other less 
fortunate composers’ productions, and told the story 
of an opera ealled “ Hero and Leander,” in which 
Mendelssohn, to soothe the unsuccessful author's 
feelings, said he found the same faults that pervaded 
his own “ Reformation Symphony!” The severity 
and intense fidelity of Mendelssohn’s method of 
clearly pointed out. All 
that was not perfectly pure and of exquisite 
elegance was unsupportable to him. M. Coquerel 
said he “had penetrated himself’ with the 
clear {precision of this style, and found it ad- 
mirable. He then selected extracts from Mendels- 
sohn’s letters when he was in Rome (where, 


grades of perfection,—why, far down below it is| strangely enough, the grand symphony was written 


and translated,) the composer’s portrait of himself, 
At Rome he saw many 


some dull and narrow religious books, he said he 
preferred Voltaire’s broom and French audacity to 
such bounded religion. He was profoundly reli- 
gious; as a politician, liberal, confident. When 
Jacobi in 1841 published a violent pamphlet, which 


M. Athanase Coquerel, fils, the Protestant clergy-| created a liberal movement throughout Germany, 
man of Paris, who is now travelling in the United | Mendelssohn wrote that there had not been such a 
States, has lately delivered, in the Lowell Institute, birth of generous ideas since the old war time. 
Boston, a causerie on Mendelssohn and the Reform- | Mendelssohn, however, hated and despised war. 
The causerie is a compound of | When Becker wrote his Sie sollen ihn nicht haben, 
the lecture and the essay, and bears to a lecture|#nd the insolent glorification of Germany over 
somewhat the same proportion as a feuilleton bears | France overran the country, Mendelssohn said it 
to a dramatic criticism. As it is possible that M,.| Was not right, and scoffed at the sentiment which 
Coquerel will come to England with his causerie, we prompted the song. He found something gross and 
anticipate a part of its effect by giving a crude out- | Vulgar in these excesses of patriotism, and wrote 


a stern refusal to furnish any music for Becker's 
Mendelssohn’s disgust for titles was ably 


He could only live there four years. 


Hum- 


Henrich Heine used to speak of himself 
The solemn, crushing 


In family life 


One to his brother 


* You have all,” said M. Coquerel, ‘ heard those 


. 
. 


They were agonized with a siege which was | little songs, full of spring-time, fruit, flowers, the 
maintained by three German circles of fire and| breath and perfection of nature, songs where tho 


, | soul can be heard appealing directly toGod, Iknow 


they gathered in a concert to listen to German | of no music that so gives one the odour of wood and 
music. Was this unpatriotic? No. And then he|hay and briar, none where nature looks in #0 
explained that for them Beethoven and Weber and| directly, as in these songs without words—these 
Mendelssohn were not Germans; that all the] little poems that Mendelssohn so unconsciously let 
treasures of the human mind were in common and | fall.” 
had no nationality. Then he told them frankly how | explanation to the man who asked why the songs 
he—Protestant—had trembled with emotion in| without words were written. 

listening to Mendelssohn’s glorious symphony and 
Luther’s choral, and praised the tolerance of the| nothing. He was also very difficult about librettos, 


And he then related quaintly Mendelssohn's 


Mendelssohn could not support music which said 
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Music was for him something strong, significant, 
and he wonld not have the words falter beside it. 
He would not have supported the insipidity of the 
librettos of * William Tell ” and the ** Zauberflite.” 
M. Coquerel closed his appreciation of Mendelssohn 
by enlarging upon the oratorios written in the com- 
poser’s declining years, and related the manner in 
which, en that memorable November 6th in Paris, 
last year, he had electrified his audience by the 
simple picturing of Mendelssohn's * Elijah.” The 
anniversary in besieged Paris had netted a handsome 
sum for the wounded; he trusted that on this 
present oceasion—the 854th anniversary of the 
Reformation, he had succeeded in interesting the 
audience for a passing hour. 





AUTHORSHIP OF “HOME, SWEET 
HOME.” 
To the Editor of The Orchestra. 
Sin, —I see that speculations have been raised as 
to the paternity of the tune known here as “ Home, 


sweet home,” in Bishop's *“* Clari,”’—and which was 
also used as a Prayer in Donizetti's ‘* Anna Bolena” 
—I fancy that the melody may belong neither to the 
English nor to the Italian composer, but that it may 
be, originally, a southern Italian or Sicilian air, 
though possibly, as was the case with many of Moore’s 
so-called National Melodies, it was retouched by him 
who brought it forward. At all events, it was to be 
met with—I think, eontemporaneously with the pro- 
duction of “ Clari”’—in a collection of national 
melodies, now upwards of half a century old, by a 
lyrist too much forgotten—Haynes Bayly. There it 
figured as a Sicilian air, with words something like 
these :— 
‘To the home of my childhood in sorrow I came, 
And fondly expected to find it the same,” 
There is nothing which is so easily confused, even 
in these days of typography replacing manuscripts, 
as tho origin and text of tunes.—Yours, &c., 
Henry I’. Cnorury. 





THE PEDAL PIANOFORTE. 
To tho Editor of The Orchestra. 

Sin,—The object of my writing to you a fortnight 
ago on pedal pianoforte players was not to depreciate 
the talent of M. de la Borde, but to correct the notice 
of a London journalist, stating that the above instru- 
ment was a novelty. M. do la Borde states that he 
performed on the pedal pianoforte of Erard, in 
March, 1865, at Paris. The performance of our 
talented resident organist Mr. Rea, which I heard 
in London, was also in the month of Mareh, 
precisely fourteen years prior to the date of M. de 
la Borde’s playing in Paris. If I mistake not, the 
Erard pianoforte with pedals was first exhibited 
with their prize pianoforte, at the Grand Exhibition 
of 1851, in Hyde Park,—I am, &e. Amicus. 

Newcastle on Tyne, Dec. 10th 1871. 





THE CLAIMANT AND THE WIZARD. 





When the Tichborne caso again came on last 
month, it was stated that the claimant had found an 
important witness in ‘ Professor’? Anderson, the 
Wizard of the North, who could prove the separate 
existences of Castro and Arthur Orton. From that 
time to the present Mr. Anderson has been frequently 
seen in court, but his services have not yet been re- 
quired. An interviewer of the Liverpool Leader, 
having succeeded in getting at the claimant 
through the instrumentality of the Wizard, gives 
the conversation in his paper. The Wizard, as a 
faithful retainer of his Australian acquaintance, 
calls upon him at his hotel; and the interviewer 
gladly hangs to the Wizard’s arm for the purpose of 
pumping the claimant. We will not recapitulate the 
pumping: it was a futile operation ; the.interviewer 
obtained nothing out of his man, despite a good 
deal of carneying, and calling ‘him “ Sir Roger.” 
We confine ourselves to the serap of dialogue 
wherein Mr, Anderson figures, and which is thus 
reported, 


Allusion was made to Castlemaine, where Thomas 
Castro and Arthur Orton had been arrested for 
horsestealing. 


Proressorn—I was in court during that trial, and 
was very angry with you for occupying it, for I had 
intended to use it for a day performance of my 
entertainment; but I am bound to say 1 rejoiced 
in your acquittal, for you were undoubtedly innocent. 
Ciamant—Yes, the man identified a horse in our 
drove as his property, which horse we had bought 
honestly and paid for, and we produced the man we 
bought it of. I don’t say the man had not lost a 
horse, because it is a very common thing for stray 
horses to attach themselves to a drove, and I do 
not think we should have been to blame had his 
horse been there. If it had been a stray horse and 
branded we should have given it up; we had done 
so often. 

Proresson—Yes, those were the circumstances, as 
I remember them, and I am quite sure you are the 
man who was charged, under the name of Castro. 
I should know Orton equally well if I saw him. 
You appeared to be great friends. 

Criaimant—Well we were, in a certain sense, 
great friends. Orton was always true and faithful to 
me, and was exceedingly kind; but even when 
Orton was ignorant as to who I was, he always in 
private acknowledged my social superiority. He 
would do things for me which he thought I had 
been unaccustomed to do for myself, and ever acted 
towards me as if he felt I had formerly occupied a 
position superior to his own. 

Prorrsson—Do you recollect, when you came 
down the steps of the Court-house, asking the crowd 
to take a drink ? 

Ciarmmant—Well, I believe, Orton and I signified 
our willingness to *‘ shout,’’ as we called it there. 
Proresson—And do you remember one of the 
crowd asking for the loan of your drover’s whip ? 
Craimant—Yes, and I remember now that it was 
you, and you said you were going to play ‘ Rob 
Roy.” 

Prorrsson—Yes, I played it that very night, and 
used your whip, I have had it ever since, and here 
it is. 

Crarmant—Yes, that appears to be the same, 
but mind I don’t say it was mine. I know T took 
it out of our “swag,” but it is as likely to be 
Orton’s as mine, for we used whips in common. 

Proresson—Well, Sir Roger, I am sorry I cannot 
prove your claim to the baronetcy, which I believe 
is yours; but, at all events, I can prove you are 
not Orton, for I saw you both together, and my 
testimony is entirely at your service. I may also 
add that you were both pointed out to my daughter, 
and she remembers distinctly that you were Thomas 
Castro. 

Crarmmant—I thank you, of course, and accept 
your testimony; but I hope not only to prove who 
Iam not, but whoIam. My counsel are thoroughly 
satisfied with their case; indeed, if they were not, it 
would have been impossible for me to go on. They 
have acted towards me in a most generous and 
magnanimous manner, because they know that I am 
only claiming my just rights. 


We do not wonder at Thomas Castro, even if he 
be the original baronet, being had up for thieving. 
The air of Australia is decidedly relaxing, and a 
little theft has always its climatic excuse. Here is 
the Wizard of the North who by his own confession 
borrowed a drover’s whip and never returned it. In 
our strait-laced country to borrow a stranger’s 
property and disappear with it for some years would 
look very like petty larceny. But the Australian 
atmosphere is laxative evidently. 





AMERICA, 





New York, Nov. 26th. 


and up to the point, and Mr. Maretzek, at the head 


large earnings for so-called ‘‘ accessories.” 


manner. 
reputation. 


performance, 


Nilsson acted the part of Mignon in a fine artistic 


real feeling would have been desirable, but on the 
whole, she gave us an intellectual, finely detailed | bien que dans les opéras ; il ne chantera nulle part 
personification of the character, without any attempt 
at outside effects ; in one word, a thoroughly artistic | niles de Londres pendant l'année qui suivra 
Her singing was also good, with the ||’expiration de cet engagement, sans la permission 
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ecution than she has at her disposal. When Malle. 
Nilsson runs up the seale she is in the habit of 
bringing the last two tones out by a certain shake of 
her head which is as unartistic as it can be. But 
let that pass. She has shown us, for the firs 
time, her real artistic worth as a dramatic singer, 
Mdlle. Duval sang the florid part of Filina with 
considerable execution, although rather heavily, 
She managed the notes quite fluently, but sho 
lacked ease and those fine traits of execution which 
alone show the perfect artistic control over the 
material. M. Capoul can count the réle of 
Guglielmo as his best. He sings it with precision 
and fire, and his acting seems to be more inspired 
than it usually is. The only objection one can haye 
to M. Capoul in this réle is that whenever he wants 
to raise his voice, he also raises one of his legs, | 
suppose this is what may be legitimately called 
leg-opera style. 

There is one species of operatic imposition to 
which I hope yet to see New York oppose a sturiy 
and determined resistance. It has been tried here 
before by various managers; by Mr. Max Strakosch 
among them on the occasion of that never-to-be-for- 
gotten ‘* Roberto il Diavolo,” with Brignoli, Hermans, 
La Grange, McCulloch and Company. He could not 
accomplish the mancuvre for ‘‘ Don Giovanni” (for 
the house was filled by an audience which had paid 
for its tickets), or who knows that we should not 
have been favoured with a repetition of that scan- 
dalous (mis) representation? At the performance 
of * Sonnambula,” however, the house was not 
overflowing. The coast was clear ; and Mr. 
Strakosch sent for his emissaries, who readily 
collected a sufficient number of outsiders, to applaud 
the Finale, which he knew in advance would richly 
deserve damnation. I can imagine the wrath of 
subscribers (at 500 dollars a box, other seats in like 
ratio) who were forced not only to sit through an 
ensemble in which the soprano was above and the 
tenor below the pitch throughout, but actually to 
see the insolent ushers and box-keepers applauding 
the rubbish before their very eyes, and calling the 
artists (?) before the curtain! Until the public (and 
in this I include the educated as well as the 
popular fraction) takes this matter into its own 
hands, no one will look after it. In Paris, the 
public reserves itself the privilege of disapproving, 
although it seldom makes use of it: hardly ever, 
indeed, when there are any extenuating cireum- 
stances. As for Italy, Mr. Strakosch and every one 
of his company know how their performance on 
Friday evening would have been saluted there. 
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MAPLESON UV. BENTHAM. 

This was an appeal from a decision of Vice- 
Chancellor Wickens. The bill was filed by Mr. 
Mapleson, the lessee of the Royal Italian Opera- 
house, Covent Garden, against Mr. Bentham, the 
tenor singer, with the view of obtaining an injunc- 
tion to restrain Mr. Bentham from singing at any 
concert or elsewhere, except for the plaintiff's benefit, 
without the written permission of the plaintiff, 
during the pendency of a certain agreement between 
the plaintiff and the defendant. The agreement in 
question was in the French language, and was 
without any date, but the bill alleged that it was en- 
tered into at the latter part of the year 1870. It 
was as follows :— 

‘* Théatre de Sa Majesté, Londres, 1870. 

“Les soussignés, James Henry Mapleson, direc- 


‘* Mignon” has been brought out in a manner | teur du Théatre de Sa Majesté a Londres, d’une part, 
bearing unmistakeable traces of careful preparation | et George Bentham, artiste lyrique, d’autre part, sont 
and good rehearsing. The chorus was numerous |CoMvenus de ce qui suit :— 


“1. M. George Bentham s’engage A faire l'emploi 
de ses talents comme primo tenore assoluto aux 


of his orchestra, was master of the situation. The | théatres et salles du Royaume Britannique, pendant 
mise en sc?ne was good, and Mr. Max Strakosch, | la durée de cet engagement avec M. Mapleson. 


for once, seemed determined to disburse some of his ) > 
Malle, | ment de la grande saison de Londres au mois d’Avril, 


“2. Cet engagement commencera au commence- 


et continuera pour toute la saison. 
“3, Les appointements de M. Bentham seront de 


It was a delineation worthy of her great trois mille francs par mois, et devront étre payés pst 
Perhaps here and there a little more | mois. 


‘4, M. Bentham chantera dans les concerts aussi 


hors du théatre, dans le royaume de la Grande 
Bretagne, pendant l'année, ni a la distance de ving! 








exception of certain passages which require more ex- | par écrit de M, Mapleson, 
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«f, M. Mapleson fournira les costumes 4 M. 
Bentham pour ses divers roles, selon l’usage ordinaire 
des théAtres. 

“6, M. Bentham se conformera aux réglements tels 
qwils sont affichés dans l'intérieur du théatre, 
concernant les engagements et usages en vigueur, les 
cas de maladie, d’incendie, répétitions, &c. 

«7, M. Bentham s’engage A se trouver A Londres 
quatre jours avant le commencement de cet engage- 
ment, pour les répétitions. 

«8, M. Bentham ne chantera que quatre représen- | 
tations par semaine ou six concerts. 

«9, Dans le cas ot M. Mapleson aurait besoin des | 
services de M. Bentham 4 une distance de plus de | 
dix milles de Londres, M. Mapleson payera les frais 
de voyage et hétel en premiére classe. 

«10. M. Mapleson aura le droit de renouveler cet 
engagement pour la saison de 1872, avec les appointe- | 
ments de cing mille francs par mois, et pour la saison 
de 1873, avec les appointements de sept mille cing 
cent franes par mois.” 

The agreement was executed in duplicate. The 
pill alleged that Mr. Bentham had violated the 
agreement by singing in August last at the Gloucester 
Musical Festival, and also at Dover in September 
last, without any permission from Mr. Mapleson. It 
also alleged that the defendant had, without the 
plaintiff's consent, caused his name to be announced 
as about to sing at a concert at Brfghton on the 30th 
of November last, and that the plaintiff would be 
seriously injured thereby. An injunction was moved 
for, and the motion was heard by the Vice-Chancellor 
on the 25th of November. His Honour declined to 
grant an injunction, and ordered the motion to stand 
over till the hearing of the cause. The plaintiff 
appealed. 

Mr. Osborne Morgan, Q.C., and Mr. E. Cutler 
argued the case for the appellant. 

Mr. Dickinson, Q.C., and Mr. Graham Hastings 
appeared for the defendant, but were not called upon 
to argue. 

Lord Justice James said that he thought the Vice- 
Chancellor’s decision quite right. Some very grave 
questions might have to be determined at the 
hearing of the cause, but on those questions he 
would not now express any opinion. There was no 
evidence to show that any irreparable damage would 
be done to the plaintiff by not granting the injunc- 
tion now, and therefore the appeal must be dis- 
missed. 

Lord Justice Mellish was of the same opinion, and 
he also wished to be understood as expressing no 
opinion with regard to the questions which would 
have to be decided at the hearing. 








VICE-CHANCELLOR’S COURT, DEC. 14. 
CLIFTON Vv. PIDGEON. 

The plaintiffs in this case are Mr. Clifton, the 
acting manager of the Queen’s Theatre, and Mrs. 
Richard Walter Pidgeon (known in the theatrical 
world under her maiden name of Miss Heiirietta 
Hodson), of the New Royalty Theatre. The de- 
fendant is the husband of that lady. The object 
of the suit is to restrain the defendant from in- 
terfering with his wife’s management of the New 
Royalty Theatre. Mr. Clifton was made party to 
the suit, as intending to hold the lease of the 
Royalty Theatre as trustee for Mrs. Pidgeon. 

Mrs. Pidgeon’s case is that she was married in 
1864, and had one child; that at the time of filing 
the bill in August, 1870, she had for some time 
been living apart from her husband, and support- 
ing by her own exertions, and from-her earnings 
as an actress, both herself and her child; that 
she was pursuing her profession with the sanction 
of her husband, and that he had given her express 
authority to take a lease of the Royalty Theatre, 
and enter into contracts for the purpose of 
carrying on the business of the theatre, and 
keeping a banking account in her own name, ina 
letter dated the 19th of May, 1870; that, in 
pursuance of such authority, she had agreed to 
take a lease of the theatre in Mr. Clifton’s name, 
and entered into various contracts for the re- 
decoration of the theatre, and for the bringing 
out of an ‘operatic burlo-drama,” composed by 
Mr. Burnand; but that, on the 23rd of August, 
1870, Mr. Pidgeon entered the theatre during a 
rehearsal and ordered the actors to stop the 
rehearsal, and gave notice that contracts could 
not be entered into with his wife without his 
sanction, and endeavoured to stop her from 
carrying on the management of the theatre. 

Che defendant states that his wife has left him, 
and engaged herself in theatrical pursuits 
contrary to his wishes, and in opposition to the 
advice of his and her own relations; that he had, 
nevertheless, continued to support her; that he 
lad given her the written authority to take the 
theatre when he was very ill, and on the under- 
standing that she would be reconciled with him 
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and be a mother to his children (he had two 
children by a former wife), but that she 
repudiated the terms, and he in consequence on 
the 22nd of May, 1870, withdrew his authority, and 
handed her a copy of a written withdrawal, in 
which he, however, engaged to allow her to 
remain on the stage, and agreed to carry 
out the arrangement to take the theatre, 
provided it were done in his name and under 
his control. In opposition to the statement 
that the defendant had supported her, Mrs. 
Pidgeon deposed that while they lived together 
she had supplied her husband with money out 
of her earnings, and that since they parted he 
had withdrawn from the savings-bank a sum 
deposited by her. In the Long Vacation of 1870 
an ex parte interim injunction had been granted, to 
restrain the defendant from interfering with his 
wife in the conduct of the theatre. This was a 
motion on his part to dissolve the injunction. 

Mr. Kay, Q.C., and Mr. H. M. Jackson appeared 
in support of the motion; Mr. Amphlett, Q.C., and 
Mr. ‘I’. A. Roberts against it. 

The Vice-Chancellor, on the conflict of evidence 
which was brought before him, was of opinion 
that there was nothing to convince him that the 
injunction had been obtained on any misstatement 
or exaggeration ; he therefore refused the motion 
with costs. 








BONES AND THE BARRISTER. 


An action was brought before the Lord Mayor’s 
Court on Friday, against Messrs, Moore and 
Burgess, the Proprietors of a troupe of Christy’s 
Minstrels, foran alleged breach of agreement, and 
the plaintiff, by his declaration, alleged that the 
defendants agreed to retain and employ him as 
an apprentice for the term of one year at a weekly 
salary of 10s. That the plaintiff agreed to abide 
by the rules and regulations of the defendants. 
The plaintiff entered their service and fulfilled his 
part of the agreement up to the time that the 
defendant Moore wrongfully, and without reason- 
able or proper cause, dismissed him, whereby he 
had lost the advantage of his apprenticeship and 
had been deprived of his wages for which he 
claimed £35. 
Mr. Moss Haas, also called Edward Haas, 
stated that he was the plaintiff. He had beena 
tin-plate worker, and could earn 25s. a week at his 
trade. He agreed to become a vocalist, and now 
put in the agreement in evidence, which was 
not stamped. After some discussion the 
Deputy Recorder decided to admit the agreement 
without the stamp. The plaintiff continued his 
evidence. That agreement was signed on the 6th 
October last year. The agreement was for twelve 
months at asalary of 10s. per. week, and I was to 
abide by the rules and regulations of the company 
for that period. Mr. Moore gave me a song-book, 
and told me to learn the choruses. I sang in 
choruses on seyeral occasions, Itwasagreed that I 
shouldsing insolosunderthename of Edward Haas. 
My attention was called to the fact of my name 
being advertised as Isaac Hyams. When I came 
off the stage on the first night I went to Mr, 
Moore and said, ‘There is a mistake in the 
program.’ He said, “I will see to jt.” On 
Tuesday night, having a program in my hand, the 
date of which I had not noticed, I went to him 
and said, ‘‘ You have not rectified the mistake.” 
He said, “ You do not sing to-night, you can sing 
in the choruses.” [I went behind the stage, I 
was rather affected, and I sat down. Mr. Moore 
came to me and said, “‘ How was it you did not 
sing ?”’ I said, ‘‘ Mr, Moore, feeling my position, I 
thought I had a right tosing asolo.” He said, 
‘Get out of here!’ and, turning to the fireman, 
said, ‘‘On my authority turn this man off the 
premises, and see he does not come in again,” I 
did not go, but remained some time. I saw Mr, 
Moore no more that night. The next evening I 
went and remonstrated with him, when he said, 
‘Get out of here; you know too much for me, and, 
if you don’t want your nose split up, get out as 
soon as you can.” He then told the property 
man to get two scene shifters to put me out. 
Mr. George Washington Moore, examined by 
Mr. Salter—I am one of the defendants and one 
of the Proprietors of the Christy Minstrels. 
These are the rules that are the rules of my 
company. ‘I'he rules produced by the plaintiff 
were made six years ago, and ceased two years 
ago. (The third rule alluded to above was then 
read.) The plaintiff refused one night to go on 
the stage because I refused to allow him to sing a 
song, He received his salary regularly up to the 
day in question. The plaintiff's friepd came to 
me and said he was going to America, and would 
he take the boy. He was pressed on me, and I 





all out of tune, and he had got the words wrong, 
but I told him he might come on and sing in the 
choruses, and I would see what [ could do with 
him, and would give him 10s, per week to pay his 
travelling expenses. We never allowed him to 
sing in harmony choruses, but we did in what we 
call forte choruses. 
The learned Judge—Where you wanted a noise ? 
(Laughter.) Witness—Yes, my Lord; where we 
wanted a noise. Wo opened at the Standard 
Theatre on the Saturday, and the plaintiff sang a 
song. On the Monday night he came into my 
dressing-room, and he said “ How is this, 
governor?” I said “ What's the matter?” He 
said ‘“‘ Why, here’s my name announced as 
Hyams?” I said “ All right, I will alter it.” On 
the following night he again came to my dress- 
ing room with one of the previous night's pro- 
grams, and said ‘“ How is it you have not altered 
my name?” I said “ You are too fast, you have 
got one of last night’s programs in your hands. 
To-night’s has not come in yet; but you will find 
you are not going to sing to-night.’’ ‘‘ He then said 
“ Well, then, I don’t go on.” I said “ very well ; all 
right.” I blacked up, and after asking the company 
if they were ready, made for the stage. There stood 
my gentleman with his face all white, and I said, 
“ Are not you going on?” Hesnaid “ NotI; oh, 
no, not me:” and said ‘ Very well, all 
rigat.” When we came off there he was, standing 
with his face still all white, and I told him to go 
away if he would not attend to business. He 
said he should not, and I directed the fireman to 
remove him. Later in the evening he again came 
to me, and said he was sorry for what he had done; 
but I told him to go away, and he came on the 
Saturday and took his portmanteau away. 
Cross-examined by Mr. Kemp—I never dis- 
charged him till he refused to do his duty. 
Mr. Kemp—Now, Mr. Moore, I believe you are 
a gentleman of rather a hasty temper, aren’t you. 
Witness—Not so much as you are. (Laughter.) 
Mr. Kemp—Are you not ahasty-tempered man, 
Mr. Moore. Witness—Not that I know of, 
Mr. Kemp—Have you not been more than once 
summoned for assaulting some of your compauy ? 
Witness. Not that I know of. Some of my 
company may have assaulted me. (Laughter.) 


Mr, Kemp—Do you know Mr. Self, of Lam- 
beth Police Court. Witness—Not personally. 
(Laughter.) 


Mr. Kemp—Did he not fine you £5 for assaulting 
acabman? Witness—No; 1 compromised witha 
cabman. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Kemp—But you were summoned by a 
cabman? Witness—I might have summoned 
him ; there were cross-summonses. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Kemp—Do you remember being summoned 
before Mr. Knox for assaulting a waiter? Witness 
—I remember a waiter assaulting me. (Renewed 
laughter.) 

Mr. Kemp—But he summoned you? Witness 
And IT summoned him as well. (Renewed 
laughter.) 

Mr. Kemp—But how comes it to be that you, 
such a quiet man, are always being assaulted ? 
Mr. Salter—Because they put upon him. 

Witness (to Mr. Kemp)—You would like me to 
get angry with you, but you are not going to. 
I see what you are up to, (Laughter.) 

Mr. Kemp—And you are determined not to bo 
angry? 

Witness—I know where I am. 

Mr. Kemp—Supposing you had a fee offered 
you of fifty guineas to sing at Birmingham or 
somewhere else, and you found your name on the 
program as “Mr. Black,” or ‘Mr. Red,’’ or 
“Mr, White,” instead of ‘Mr. Moore,” what 
would you say? Witnees—I should say, ‘‘ Where 
is the fifty guineas? (Roars of laughter.) 

Mr. Kemp—Would not you complain of your 
name being put wrong? Witness—Not if I got 
the fifty guineas, (Laughter.) I go for money. 
(Renewed laughter.) 

Mr. Kemp—But if your name were announced 
as Mr. Moore, would not it draw an audience. 
Witness—I don’t know. Would it draw you, sir. 
(Laughter.) Mr, Kemp—Yes! 

Witness—Then if it would attract you it would 
attract an audience, most certainly. (Renewed 
laughter.) Mr. Kemp—But if it were announced 
as “* Mr. Smith” it would not. 

Witness—Yos it would, if you knew “ Mr. 
Smith” was “Mr. Moore,” (Roars of laughter.) 
Mr. Kemp—Well, I suppose it would. 

Witness—Very well then. When the plaintiff 
refused to do his work, I threatened to do away 
with him. 

The learned Judge left it to the Jury to say 
whether the plaintiff had broken his own contract 

















asked him to sing a song, which I told him was 


hamper rd 
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CRAMER’S 


BELL PIANOFORTE. 


(PATENT.) 





If1IS new Musical Instrument produces a charming tone, somewhat resembling that of the Harp, the 
| treble being more pure and brilliant. It is played as the Pianoforte, requiring only a lighter touch’ 
The tone proceeds from a series of Steel Vibrators attached to a Metal Plate. 

It is light and portable, never requires tuning, rarely gets out of order, and is admirably adapted 
for sending abroad. 


LIST OF PRICES. 


Ss & 
4 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 9 inches ; length, 81 inches .......... sdcbeesbaphast 8 8 0 
5 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 10 inches; length, 89 inches  ..........sesseeeeees 1010 O 
6 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 10 inches ; length, 44 inches .........scseseeseees 13138 0 








CRAMERS, 201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 








CRAMER’S 
INDIAN 


GRAND PIANOFORTEH, 


PRICE NINETY GUINEAS, 


AS been made as a substitute for the old square, formerly much used throughout the East. The size 

is nearly the same as the square, being only six feet long and four feet eight inches wide across 

the keys. ‘The case is of solid Mahogany, with brass bound circular ends. The scale is the full seven 

octaves. The tone is large, the articulation rapid and easily susceptible of expressive performance. It has 

the trichord stringing on the new introduced metal frame, which possesses greater power of resistance 
than the usual metal plate. 


Com ins 


The following extract from a letter, dated Oct. 27, 1870, from T. 8. Hamrron, Esq., Magistrate Ahmednuggur Districts, 
Bombay, shows the excellence of these instruments :— 


“I see many pianos out here with electro-plated strings * * * * * they are German make, and invariably lose their touch and power in one or two 
hot seasons, You will think highly of your piano when I tell you that it reached here in perfect tune, after being knocked about in a cart without spring 
or fifty miles, on a fearful road.” 


CRAMER’S PIANOFORTEH GALLERY, 


(THE LARGESE IN EUROPE), 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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CRAMER & CO.’S 


PIANOFORTES. 


28 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
‘In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 3 ft, 5 in, 
£2 12s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 3s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In olid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood Case. Height, 3 ft, 11 in. 
£3 18s. 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 
(£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years Bystem. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
£4 14s, 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


55 GUINEAS. 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





50 GUINEAS. 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 


Trichord. Patent Check Action. Height, 34 ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 
£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 
*,* This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 


more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made. 





90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 it. 
£9 9s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*," The same full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
Which so often acts as a drawback to the introdue- 
tion of a “ Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms. 





110 GUINEAS. 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 74 ft. 
£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 


PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EUROPE,) 


CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 





Tue equality of tone and perfect articula- 
tion which have been obtained in the manu- 
facture of these instruments are rapidly 


extending their popularity. In the smaller 
instruments the agreeableness and mellow- 
ness of their quality will probably enable 
them to supersede the position the Harmo- 
nium has hitherto held, especially in the 
drawing-room. 





No. 1, 
£12. 


In Black Walnut or Polished Oak; with Knee 
Action; 5 Octaves. 


On the Three Years System: 
£210s, PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 


No. 2. 
£165. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 2 Stops. 


On the Three Years System: 
£3 3s. PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 


No. 3. 
£22. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 4 Stops. 


On the Three Years System: 
£2 5s. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 


No. 4. 
£28. 
In similar case ; Knee Swell; 6 Stops. 
On the Three Years System: 
£3 PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 
*.* The additional size and power of this No. 


will recommend it to all admirers of these Instru- 
ments. 





No, 5. 


° £34. 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case; Knee Swell; 8 Stops, 
including Diapason, Dulciana, Principal. 

On the Three Years System: 
£310s. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 
*,* The increased power and brilliancy obtained 
in this instrument fit it admirably for the uses of 
Schools and Chapel purposes. 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 





207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W.! 


——_=__ 


CRAMER &CO.'S 
HARMONIUMS., 


MANUFACTURED BY CRAMER & CO. 
FRENCH MODEL. 
No, 1. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £5 5s.; 
MAHOGANY, &6 6s. 
Four Octaves. 
CRAMER’S SCHOOL HARMONIUM. 
No. 2. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £6 6s.; 
MAHOGANY, £7 7s. 
Five Octaves. 
CRAMER’S COTTAGE HARMONIUM. 
No. 8. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £8 8s.; 
MAHOGANY, £9 Qs, 
One Stop. 
Expression, with Crescendo Pedal and Wind 
Regulator. 
No, 4. 
OAK, £12 12s.; ROSEWOOD, £13 13s. ; 
WALNUDUT, £14 14s. 
Five Stops. 


Forté, Expression. 
Tremolo. Forté. 
Petite Expression. 

And Wind Regulator. 


No. 5, 
OAK," £15 15s.; ROSEWOOD, £16 1é6s.; 
WALNUT, £17 17s. 
Eight Stops. 


Forté. Petite Expression. 
Tremolo. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Cor Anglais. 
Flute. Forté. 

And Wind Regulator. 


No. 6. 
OAK, £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 10s. 
WALNUT, £27. 
Twelve Stops. 


Tremolo, Flute. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Cor Anglais. 
Forté. sion. Bourdon. 
Clarinette. Grand Jeux, Forté, 


Sourdine. 


No. 7. 
OAK, £38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT, £42, 
Sixteen Stops. 


Tremolo. Flute. Bourdon, 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson, 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 


With Knee Action. 
N 


0. 8. 
OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD, £47 10s. 
WALNUT, £50. 
Seventeen Stops. 


Tremolo, Clarinette, Cor Anglais. 
Musette. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. : sion. Basson. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 

With Knee Action, 

No. 9. 


OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52 10s.; 
WALNUT, £55. 
Nineteen Stops. (Church Model.) 


Tremolo. Flute. Clarion, 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Basson, 
Musette. sion. Forté. 
Forté. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bour- 
Hautbois. Expression. don. 
Fifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine, 
Clarinette. Bourdon. Sourdine. 

With Knee Action. 

No. 10. 


OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £73; WALNUT, £76. 
Twenty-four Stops. (Two Keyboards.) 


Forté. Fifre. Clairon, 
Voix Celeste.  Clarinette. Basson. 
Deuxieme Haut- Flute. Forté. 

bois. Petite Expres- Sourdine, 
Accouplement, sion. Accouplement. 
Tremolo, Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bas- 
Musette. Expression. son. 
Forté. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Hautbois. Bourdon. Forté 





CRAMER AND CO, LIMITED, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 


199 & 901, BEGENT STREET, Wi, 





| 199 & 201, REGENT STREET, WV: 
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| NEW DANCE MUSIOGJ. 





SHASON 18'71-2. 





QUADRILLES. , 











Ja 

fc | s. d. je 

VOKES, The. New Quadrille. Illustrated .......++.W.C. Levey 4 0 | BAVARDS, Les. On Offonbach’s popular opera.........00. Annan 3 0 in 
As danced by the celebrated Vokes Family. Instructions for | SAPPHIRE, Le. On airs from Dayid’s opera. Illustrated 

dancing accompany the Quadrille. | C. Goprrey 4 0 od 

PICKWIOK, The. Illustrated....... re rrye rrr rte T I. Revarun 4 0 | WINTER NIGHTS ........ teveceeccseceessO. H. R. Marziotr 4 0 7 

Played at the Lyceum Uheatre. INVERARY .....++- pecvocvceces TETTTITI TT . Cuantes D’Ace 4 0 Pr 

M 

na 

o: 

LANCERS - 

s 

MERRY OLD TIMES. On Old English Airs ...... F.Goprrey 4 0 | RHINE WINE ceceeceseeseeseseens eresteeecoonle EE 2S | 

alr 

11 

ha 

01 

tah, © = 

WALTAZBES. 

.) t 

IVANHOE, The. Illustrated ........ceeeeees C. H.R. Marriorr 4 0 SPIRITUELLE, La. Illustrated ..+....... vesetesA. Potuipre 4 0 - 

is SA: =TMONON iaini cece écaccvncnckerseencene F. Goprrry 4 0 MILDRED. LIllustrated.........6. eivewe.ce excoovesc Oe Gonmnns, 4 0 ] 

SCREENED (So dsd oc peeed vids Vs Oribduede<bbswoaers Chartres D’Ace 4 0 OO PR ical ts 0tite aca ataes odio scene il oad HH. LAMONTE 4.0 > 

NILSSON, Christine. Illustrated ........ee0 UC. H.R. Marniorr 4 0 of 

St 

GALOPS. } 

or 


PORE, Sees. Ce ei caste ccnnsventesess G. Ricnanpson 4 0 | BAVARDS, Les. On Offenbach’s opera....cseessereseers Srrauss 3 0 - 
Played at the Olympic Theatre. . - WEED UP. Wlustvated occ. ccccccscccceecas eeeeeeC. Goprrey 4 0 } 
A LEAP FOR LIFE. Illustrated...... ror C. H.R. Marniorr 4 0 MUMIAMATING, The! .......0cccccccesndiosnese D. Wittuams 3 0 a 
JINGLE, The. Illustrated ....../......08% Meee ibd F. Revatuixn 4 0 BREGAMB TH 6. 0. occicccccedt tbe oea04 we tT G. RicHarDson | 38 0 
Played at the Lyceum Theatre. WRORD OOTMERT 205-0000 ccccccnegideperesrent4 C. Goprrer 4 0 
FINESSE ...++.+..+000. HOUMRET ERS CH sao sus ehmeRp pS F.Goprney 4 0 GLORIOSO, The.sssseeeeeseeees Codeves veddorey HELMSMULLER 3 0 








MAZURKAS. 


ETA aici os 0g0000026htbbeeveves »»..C. H. Re Marniorr 3 0 | FAIRIES’ ........ SBadsersewne since hebnannenantd G. Betsemaxn 3 0 











q 

8 

: = 

SCHOTTISCHE., : POL K A. ‘ 
BAVARDS, Les. On Offenbach’s opera ......eeeeeeeers Gy Meng is o MISS OR MRS&., The. Tluateated..« pipwp ecic nels, aie R. Marniorr 4 0 $ 
\y | . ] 

LONDON: t 

CRAMER, WOOD & CO. 201, REGENT STREET, W.; . 
WHOLESALE DEPARTMENT, 11, LITTLE MARLBOROUGH STREET, W.; ) { 

ona : AND — P ere P P . , 

LAMBORN COCK & CO., 63, NEW BOND STREET, W, . | 
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